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Social Reconstruction 
XIII. 
* Rev. Henry Pesch, S. J. 
eS 
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.e preceding article showed just how I‘r. Pesch, 
great logical force, develops certain funda- 
principles, in strict harmony with sound 
sophy and ethics. What was thus demon- 
ed, we were forced to accept as self-evident 
usions. And although Professor Philippovich 
t of our school of philosophy, this great the- 
¢and economic philosopher accords to Fr. Pesch 
| praise, because he constitutes the nature, the 
mmeaning and the obligatory character of na- 
1, or social prosperity, the guiding star of his 
umental work. 
osperity, within social limits, is, therefore, to 
yught primarily by the individual, while con- 
ce impresses upon him the right of all mem- 
of society to enjoy prosperity. 
ssary to the individual, as well as restriction of 
ss of selfishness, must emanate, in the first 
, from the particular organization or organic 
bp of which the individual is a member. If the 
rendered by it be insufficient then, in the 
nstance, civil authority, or agreements between 
vroups, must regulate or advance the material 
avor of the group in need of help. Again we 
ithe application of the idea of the organic state 
society to their economic functions, or as Pesch 
irs to express it, we are face to face with the 
pOf solidarity. It is clear then that the idea 
dlidaritv is not artificially created; but flows 
: naturally from ethical principles, and in conse- 
Hce proves false the atomic society advocated 
beralism, and also the communistic system of 
‘lism, which limits man’s freedom excessively. 
rlarism, writes Pesch, in opposition to socialism, 
on the truth that the individual is not only 
yer of the whole, a means to the end, but 
purpose. Man as man has in himself and 
elf natural duties and purposes, and con- 
natural rights. This truth safeguards 
gnity. Against liberalism solidarism main- 
man as a social being must subordinate 
interests and the obtaining of them by 
or to the common good, wherever 
collision exists. It is clear then 
m4 ‘ : 
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Assistance, 


that solidarism does not absolutely close the wide 
and fertile fields of material progress to the free 
activity of the individual as socialism does; but it 
limits these activities for weak and strong alike, lim- 
its them wisely and only in so far as it is necessary 
to produce the order of prosperity, which liberalism 
promised, but was not able to bring about. In com- 
mon with liberalism and capitalism solidarism does 
not eliminate the incentive of competition or suc- 
cess; but solidarism does regulate competition, mo- 
nopoly, etc., for the greater good of social pros- 
perity. To sum up, solidarism upholds the natural 
right of private property and the right of private 
production ; but it determines and limits it, not hap- 
hazardly, however, but in as far as time and condi- 
tions require limitation for the greater good of the 
entirety. 


In passing let us remark at this time with Pesch 
that, although the state is so far the highest natural 
unit with a specific purpose, the development of the 
solidaric idea will necesSarily also exert influence 
on human society at large. The recognition of 
man’s social nature leads to the recognition of the 
essential unity and solidarity of the entire human 
race, or to the true brotherhood of man. ‘This idea 
will also lead nations to harmonize their various 
relations, above all their economic relations and in- 
ternational commerce. 


Thus Pesch has derived and proved some new 
principles and some additional foundations for his 
edifice; and he is not the man to lose sight of the 
numerous phases of social duty in subsequent — 
studies. Pesch has gained an eminence, from which 
he is able to, and does in fact painstakingly sur- 
vey the things pertaining to his chosen field of 
study in the subsequent volumes of his great work. 

First of all he assigns to labor its proper place. 
Although Pesch does not declare labor to be the 
only source of economic wealth, he declares la- 
bor—and he means thereby all human endeavor of 
an economic nature—to be the active and foremost 
source of the wealth of nations, and the means . 
employed by man to make the earth supply his ma- — 
terial wants. Mindful of the conception of or- 
ganic solidarity, Pesch not only upholds labor’s 
pre-eminence, but postulates a social labor system, 
or a system, which views labor from a social aspect. 

In developing these thoughts, Pesch emphasizes, 
first of all, that labor is the active producer of pros- 
perity, that increased labor increases prosperity, that 
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every workingman, in proportion to the work per- 
formed by him, contributes to the means of pros- 
perity, and that he produces them over and over 
in order that they may supply man’s never ending 
needs. Adding then the word “social,” and calling 
it a social labor system, Pesch insists that this labor 
of all is destined to bring about the prosperity of 
all. Liberalism left the prosperity of each and 
everyone exclusively to his own endeavor, prom- 
ising an automatic equalization in due time. But 
by now even the most patient believers in that doc- 
trine know that equalization did not and will not 
materialize during the liberalistic era. Pesch’s sys- 
tem of solidarism seeks to approach a fair approxi- 
mation at equality or a fair proportionalism by in- 
sisting on the social value of labor and on the con- 
sciousness of organic relation, or by an individual 
activity, which is surrounded by the necessary safe- 
guards of social and organic duty. This system 
grants wide freedom to the individual, but limits 
it by the higher order of common well-being. In 
short, it emphasizes the principle that every man 1s 
ultimately the subject of labor; but in addition it 
stresses the consciousness of vocational groups, and 
beyond this the community of labor. 


Convictions of this kind naturally do away with 
the antagonism between capital and labor. They 
join employer and employee solidarically in the la- 
bar common to both and their common interest, and 
they constitute the laborer, as man, a co-laborer and 
a member of the industry employing him, who, as 
such, must be met in a spirit of justice and charity, 

While solidarism not only overcomes the selfish- 
ness of liberalism, socialism inevitably destroys the 
one good feature of liberalism, namely its highly de- 
veloped rationalization of industry.. Nor does it 
necessarily overcome all the evil features of liberal- 
ism, especially its selfish spirit. Solidarism pre- 
serves the sources of efficiency, namely authority 
and purposiveness; while at the same time it re- 
presses the injurious selfish spirit. With this ex- 
planation Pesch not only unfolds the relation, in 
which all men living in society are placed toward 
each other by the law of nature, but he points, at 
the same time, to the causes of errors and abuses in 
- other economic systems. . 


| 
The Remedy for Economic Was 


We have seen the enormous extent of waste it 
dent to our modern system of industry. The le| 
age neutralizes to a startling degree the gains t 
ought to be derived from an improved technique 
production. This result may truly be called tra 
because it means for many lives of limited opp 
tunities for proper human development. This ph 
cf the problem deserves the special attention of 
moralist who views economic questions from _ 
angle of their contribution to human advancem 
and happiness. Because of this relation of waste 
stunted lives we speak not only of a tragedy | 
also of a crime of waste. The waste which the 
isting industrial order permits not only reflects 
the efficiency of the capitalistic system but it a 
constitutes a severe challenge from the moral pc 
of view. 


The important point in this indictment of modi 
industry lies in the fact that wastefulness is bot 
up with its very texture, and hence is unavoida 
as long as the present methods prevail. Our ind 
trial system is not organized for service but — 
profit, and such an organization must necessa 
result in waste. Wastefulness is the outcome of 
very structure of our industrial organization and 
the spirit by which it is animated. There is no- 
cape from this awful waste except by a complete 
orientation of our economic system, both with | 
gard to the technical side and the underlying spi 
ual tendencies. eZ 


The theory of economic determinism, w | 
forms the keystone of Socialism, claims that 
ethical philosophy in vogue at any given peri 
the outgrowth of the prevailing economic sys 
designed to bolster up this system by an appe: 
higher sanctions. We need not enter into a re 
tion of this theory, which has been thoroughly 
ploded and discredited. But we are justified i 
versing this theory and erecting its opposite 
a principle. It can be safely claimed and sul 
tiated by convincing proof, that the economic 
tem prevailing at any time is the natural out 


, Stuart Chase, of whose interesting study we 
{given an outline, concludes on a very pessi- 
= note. He writes as follows: “We shall be 
| for a way out... . We know no sure way 
., . One goes blindly back to one’s desk, and 
vathering sheets of manuscript take on an im- 
se futility. Leaves to be blown by any wind 
yoasses, fluttering down to mold and die. These 
ents come, their dark shadow stands over us, 
we wonder if this book is worth the writing. 
jillusions we may have, but they are pierced 
ithe stark arrows of the repeated helplessness 
iankind before its destiny.” (The Tragedy of 
ce.) We do not share these pessimistic senti- 
ss. Man is not helpless before his destiny. He 
®t the mere creature of circumstances. It is 
rn his power to remake the world. Yes, he can 
}hold of this sorry scheme of things and “re- 
id it nearer to the heart’s desire.” (Rubatyat of 
fr Khayyam.) Men are not the slaves of things ; 
ne contrary, we are the masters of things and 
khape them according to our ideals. There is, 
a way out. It is through moral reformation. 
picture drawn by Mr. Chase is so gloomy be- 
» he omits the spiritual factor. And this spirit- 
actor is an infinite quantity, a force of tremen- 
leverage, an agency of unlimited power. It 
‘this factor that we pin our faith. 


handardization of products, economic education 
ae consumer, better industrial engineering, gov- 
ental supervision of the exploitation of na- 
I] resources, municipal or state management of 
¢ utilities, regulation of competition, prefer- 
1 treatment of necessary industries, reform of 
advertising system, restriction of the output of 
ries, elimination of the superfluous middle- 
-and reorganization of industry on cooperative 
—are subsidiary measures that no doubt will 
a beneficent effect and remove a considerable 
hint of waste. Yet, not in these do we put otr 
, for they are not basic remedies nor will they 
< properly unless there is a new social spirit 
expresses itself through them. 
we wish to assure lasting results we must 
hth a deeper furrow and get to the root of the 
ber, that is we must endeavor to change that 
tality which by a fatal logic leads to the abuses 
th have been described. At the bottom of the 
suse which men make of the goods of the earth 
6a wrong conception of these things. This 
ag conception consists in a false notion of prop- 
i Eotts. The right of ownership is not an ab- 
eone. Man is but the steward of wealth. He 
use the resources of nature in such a manner 
they contribute towards his own spiritual un- 
ing and serve his fellowmen. He has no right 
ander the wealth of nature, for that wealth 
been intended by its real and absolute owner, 
Himself, for the use of future generations. 
ire responsible to the Creator for the use 
h we make of things. If this idea of the stew- 
hip of property were deeply impressed on the 
s of men and if society embodied it in appro- 
e legislation, men would be more careful of 
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the wealth which really is not their own and for 
which they must render a severe account. To com- 
bat waste effectually the idea of man’s supreme do- 
minion over the riches of nature must be done away 
with and replaced by the concent of stewardship. 
God gave to us the treasures of this world to use 
but not to abuse. Man may waste nothing, because 
there are others besides himself that have a claim to 
the things that were created for the benefit of all 
and not for the exclusive use of a few. ‘There is 
the heart of the matter. As long as men falsely 
imagine that they are the supreme and autonomous 
lords of this earth, they will feel free to do as they 
please and wantonly to squander for their own 
whims and selfish satisfaction what was intended 
for the whole human race, the present as well as the 
future generations. Waste, it must again be real- 
ized, is not only folly but crime. It is, to use an 
oldfashioned term, sinful. In the multiplication of 
the loaves our Lord gave us a beautiful example 
of conservation, when He told His apostles to 
gather up the fragments lest they be lost. To allow 
to perish what might support many lives in the 
present as well as the future is a practice that cries 
to heaven for vengeance. And of this crime our 
civilization is making itself guilty day after day. 
We are robbing posterity of its bread. We cannot 
expect God to bless such a selfish policy. Future 
generations will curse us for our disregard of their 
most vital interests. Some day our civilization, based 
upon reckless wastefulness, will be branded as the 
most revolting instance of selfishness in the history 
oi the human race. 

Another source of wastefulness is the false view 
of life that prevails in our days. Life is interpreted 
in material terms. The rich and full life is that which 
abounds in material things. Such false standards 
of life must inevitably result in a misuse of material 
goods. They cause men to crave inordinately 
things that cater to sensual gratification and thus 
lead to misdirected production and harmful con- 
sumption. Salvation lies in returning to truer and 
saner standards of living. 


The fallacy that has caused so much ill directed 
production is that the great means of promoting 
civilization and.of enriching life is to excite new 
wants and to discover new ways of gratifying them. 
“Tt is a favorite principle of the ethical materialism 
of our days that a man is all the happier the more 
wants he has, if he has at the same time sufficient 
means for their satisfaction.” (Lange, History of 
Materialism.) It is this theory that arouses the 
feverish desire for earthly goods agitating the mod- 
ern world. It actually enslaves men and drives them 
like a cruel taskmaster. Money becomes the master 
of mankind, because it is the means by which the - 
things may be secured that are regarded as of para- 
mount importance. The rich and full life does not 
consist in an abundance of material things and in 
sensual gratification. It is to be sought in an entirely 
different direction. ‘This theory of life,” writes 
Dr, John A. Ryan, “is evidently false. Not the 
number but the kind of wants that a man satisfies 
is the important thing. Reasonable human life is 
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primarily qualitative. When the demands of health 
and moderate comfort have been supplied, addi- 
tional sense-satisfactions contribute little or nothing 
to the development of body, heart or mind. They 
exert a damaging influence upon morals, mind, 
health and happiness.” (The Catholic World, No- 
vember, 1907.) ‘To save men from such degrading 
and false standards of life, their eyes must be 
turned to the genuine values of life and fixed upon 
the next world, which alone can make us understand 
the real meaning of this life. The undignified and 
shameless scramble for the good things of this world 
would be justified only if this life were the be-all 
and the end-all of human existence. As long as 
men hold this false theory of life, they will not 
hesitate to ravage the earth and rob their fellowmen 
in the ruthless quest of sensual gratification. Christi- 
anity that points to the next world, alone, can put 
an effective check on this unworthy and destructive 
scrambie for the spoils of time. A race that centers 
its attention on this world and its prizes will end by 
devastating the earth and bringing misery’ upon 
itself. Thus even in an economic way mankind can 
only be saved by a consistently otherworldly re- 
ligion, that offsets the lure of earthly things by a 
higher attraction. Those who rob man of the hope 
of heaven and transfer all his aspirations to this 
side of the grave invest the things of time with an 
overpowering and irresistible interest. All efforts 
to make the earth a substitute for heaven succeed 
only in converting it into a veritable hell, for they 
unleash man’s most rapacious passions and precipi- 
tate a struggle for the possession of wealth that will 
render this little globe a barren and inhospitable 
desert. A civilization that is based on a materialistic 
philosophy of life will prove to be ruinous and sui- 
cidal. 

And here we see the economic value of Christian 
asceticism, which teaches us to use the things of the 
earth as means and not as ends desirable in them- 
selves. Christian asceticism prevents extravagance 
and restrains us in the enjoyment of sensual pleas- 
ure. It thereby renders to society an invaluable 
service since it regulates consumption in a whole- 
some manner and thus directs production into the 
right channels. It may seem strange but it is never- 
theless true that the ascetical teaching of Christi- 
anity is economically and socially of the most far- 
reaching importance. If we wish to stave off com- 
plete exhaustion of the world’s resources and abso- 
lute bankruptcy of civilization there remains noth- 
ing for us but to return to the ascetical discipline 
of Christianity. Only the Christian way of living 
can keep the acquisitive instinct, so strong in man 
and so terribly destructive when freed from all re- 
straint, in due subjection. Keen observers of our 
days blame our numerous evils and abuses on the 
unfettered acquisitive instinct in man, that works 
such awful havoc in human society. But they are 
helpless since they are unable to curb this powerful 
instinct that makes man prey on nature and on his 
fellow men. (Cfr.: The Ideals of Asceticism, by 
O. Hardman, D. D.; New York). 


i a re _ , 


What we have said in the preceding on the ala 
ing extent of waste in our modern system of in¢ 
try is beautifully summed up by Dr. Charles Stan 
Devas in a remarkable and striking passage, for 
extensive quotation of which the reader will 
grateful. ‘The learned author writes: _“Nevert 
less this very Church that makes so light of 1 
world, of all the kingdoms thereof and their gle 
is their very pillar and prop, and without profess 
to advance material civilization becomes indire: 
its powerful promoter. And this chiefly as follo 
By the very appeal to men to follow ideals m 
lofty than those that the vain vision of this we 
can offer, and by the plain spoken condemnation 
covetousness as one of the seven deadly sins, — 
Christian teaching puts a drag on the unscrupul) 
greed that grasps at its own present enrichment, 
reckless of how the wealth may be won, all reckl 
of the consequences of that winning. The care 
husbanding of the sources of wealth, the far-see 
and orderly development of national resources, 
far-secing and humane treatment of the poo 
classes, are in contradiction to the heedless purs 
of wealth that fells forests without replanting, 
tracts from the soil its elements of fertility with: 
replacing them, empties fisheries without restock 
them, exhausts mines without providing for the ¢ 
of exhaustion, seizes on the labor of the young z 
of women without regarding the future of the p 
vision of a healthy race, forces even adults ¢ 
males to unhealthy overwork, displays imme: 
energy, talent and time in the barren task of ov 
reaching others, and making gain from their le 
And the wealth thus ill earned is not spent for 
most part in that rational consumption that mir 
ters to right living; but rather is written down in 
books of the higher statistics as a negative acq 
sition, and is speedily dissipated in senseless disp 
or wasteful sensuality. But the Church is ever 
work checking this wasteful production, check: 
this wasteful consumption, checking the soc 
hatred that they engender, and thus is the very s 
of the body politic, and an antiseptic against thre 
ening corruption and dissolution.” (The Key " 


World’s Progress. London.) 


And since this Church still stands and still has 
power of regenerating mankind, we do not des 
of the future but entertain the firm hope the 
will bring men to their senses and prevail on 
to put a stop to the sordid tragedy and the das 
crime of waste, =: 


C. BRUEHL 


We expect the sun to rise each morning with 
much help from us. And so it does. But are 


thereby justified in supposing that the Sun of | 
tice follows the same law? No. And if the] 
of mankind still sits in darkness and the shadov 
death, the fault lies largely with us followers 
far too distant followers) of Christ. 


~. 
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memployment Insurance in 
Great Britain 
ie 


jtal Features of the National Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


means of the National Unemployment Insur- 
ct of 1911 Great Britain sought to cope with 
oblem of unemployment. The futility of mere 
bloyment relief as granted in conjunction with 
oor Relief Law during each successive cyclical 
sion was recognized and admitted in every 
r. Conditions were not bettered very much 
Unemployed Workmen Act of 1905, which 
urried into existence as a result of the trade 
ssion of 1904. Relief for the unemployed 
t is true, better organized by this act; some 
uictive measures, such as emergency relief 
assistance toward emigration and various 
of specialized training schemes, were adopted ; 
. the whole, the Act, called an “ill-considered, 
wuate panic scheme”), was as ineffective in 
ag the various problems of unemployment as 
oor Law had been with its system of unem- 
ent doles. 


wever, whilst the Unemployed Workmen Act 
))5 failed to come even near a solution of the 
x problem of unemployment, it pointed the 
ijoward the establishment of a national system 
semployment Exchanges. 

» need of concentration and regularization of 
emand for labor and the improvement of the 
ty of the supply was recognized. To meet 
aeed the famous Labor Exchanges Act was 


undred twenty-five Exchanges were in opera- 
Their purpose was: 


) To provide industry with a State-controlled 
boyment Service, ‘free from any form of asso- 
bt with the Poor Law,’ in order to facilitate 
yy the placing of unemployed workers and the 
of unoccupied jobs. 


To furnish an agency for the operation of 
eem of compulsory unemployment insurance. 
To furnish poorly organized labor with ma- 
+y for finding employment, equally effective 
that which has been developed independently 
2 well-organized trade unions. 

) To provide machinery for improving the 
ity of labor, forwarding decasualization ex- 
Fents, and the more intelligent selection of em- 
ment by juveniles. 

/ To collect information as to the course of 
pyment and other labor conditions, enabling the 


irnment to prepare in time for periods of un- 


nemployment.””) 
. this statement it is seen that the second 
se of the Act was to provide for a system of 


J. L., Insurance Against Unemployment, New 


AD -AGSs sams 
Arelix. Unemployment Relief in Great Britain, 
924, p. & - / 
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1 in September, 1909. By March 31, 1911, 


unemployment insurance operating in conjunction 
with the Labor Exchanges. The advisability of 
making employment bureaus the agents of a scheme 
of unemployment insurance has of late become the 
subject of considerable debate. Yet, the fact is that 
contemplating such a collaboration, the Act of 1909 
paved the way for the enactment of the National 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1911. ‘Technically 
it was Part II of the National Insurance Act of 
1911, of which Part I provided insurance against 
sickness. Such trades were experimentally selected 
which showed a high normal rate of unemployment 
and were subject to seasonal and cyclical fluctu- 
ations; these were: Building, construction works, 
ship-building, mechanical engineering, iron found- 
ing, vehicle construction, and saw-milling. 


The insurance was compulsory and included at 
the outset 2,500,000 workers, sixteen years of age 
and upwards; of this number less than one-fifth had 
been previously insured against unemployment in 
voluntary associations. 


Very complicated in its many provisions, the Act 
was based on the following fundamental principles. 
Compulsion: All the members of the insured 
trades were subjected to the provisions of the Act; 
throughout all subsequent legislation, this cardinal 
feature was retained, Subvention: In order to 
encourage voluntary insurance, such organizations 
as had already undertaken unemployment insurance 
were granted a subsidy to carry on their work. 
Contribution: This was tripartite; the workman 
contributed a small sum, 2.5d., five cents, each 
week, in order to arouse his interest, to remove any 
idea of relief and to average his earnings between 
good’and bad times; the employer contributed the 
same amount, in order to emphasize his responsi- 
bilities as employer, and to give him a financial in- 
ducement to reduce unemployment to a minimum; 
the State contributed 1.67d., not quite two and one- 
half cents, per week, in order to insure financial 
control and to emphasize community responsibility 
for unemployment. Prevention: Refunds were 
given to employers who showed success in reducing 
unemployment, as also to workers who had good 
unemployment records. This feature of the Act 
proved to be the least satisfactory and was con- 
siderably altered in subsequent legislation, Limita- 
tion: Benefits were not paid because of unemploy- 
ment due to desire, ill-health, misconduct, or trade 
disputes; benefits were paid only upon proof of 
fairly regular prior employment in an insured trade; 
the payment of benefits was limited to fifteen weeks 
in any period of twelve months; the insured mem- 
ber could only draw a week’s benefit for each five 
weeks of contributions. Such in brief are the es- 
sential outlines of the Act of 1911. 

The insurance scheme was launched under very 
auspicious trade conditions, Two years later the 
Director of Labor Exchanges could write in respect 
of this: “The good state of trade during the past 
years has contributed perhaps more than any other 
single fact to making it administratively possible 
to launch the scheme of unemployment insurance 
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at all’) How favorable the employment condi- 
tions were may be seen from the fact that during 
the twenty-four months ending July, 1914, the un- 
employment percentage never rose above 2.6 and 
kept a mean of 2.1, whereas the mean unemploy- 
ment percentage for trade unions during the decade 
of 1903-1913 was 4.9. During the war period unem- 
ployment ceased to be a problem; by 1915 the trade 
union employment percentage had fallen below 2.0, 
even falling for months at a stretch below 0.5 per 
cent until the end of 1918. 

Foreseeing unemployment problems in the war 
trades with the conclusion of the war, the Act of 
1916 included as insured trades: Metal trades, 
ammunition and explosives, chemicals, leather and 
leather goods, rubber and rubber manufactures, 
brick, tile and stone, army clothing and similar 
manufactures. A total of about four million work- 
ers were now insured. The principles of operation 
remained unaltered. 

Owing to the unprecedented state of employ- 
ment up to the close of the war, the Unemployment 
Fund accumulated reserves which, by December, 
1920, had reached the amount of over one hundred 
million dollars. “The accumulated reserves of 
eight years of abnormally good employment van- 
ished like smoke under the stress of six abnormally 
bad months.””’) 

The great trade depression set in toward the end 
of 1920. In a very short time the huge reserves 
were depleted and from then on the Unemployment 
Fund faced a large annual deficit. Chaos now over- 
whelmed the insurance scheme. The Act was 
amended with a rapidity which showed the help- 
lessness of the Government to meet the situation. 
Two new acts were passed in 1921; so also in 1922: 
the Act of March, 1923, left but a mere shadow of 
the former substantial reality of the insurance 
scheme, ‘The maze of measures became confusing; 
they reveal only too plainly their panic-stricken 
character. What had been an insurance system de- 
veloped into a dole system; under the stress of the 
times all principles of insurance were thrown into 
the discard. 

By the Act of April, 1922, the Ministry of Labor 
accepted the principle of continuous benefit, which 
definitely destroyed the insurance character of the 
Insurance Act; benefits were payable with practi- 
cally no requirements as to the contribution which 
made the system one of insurance. There was no 
longer a disguise for the fact that the State by its 
subventions out of the general revenues now used 
the machinery of the Insurance Act for direct pur- 
poses of relief. The term “uncovenanted benefits,” 
which were paid beyond the limitations set by the 
earlier acts, was purely a euphonious name for a 
thing which people were loathe to call relief. They 
—*) Report on Unemploym : 

4 eS ae. aa Se 1913, p. 46. 


were granted, it is true, “in the public inter| 
but they demolished the fundamental principle 
the insurance scheme. The Government fac¢ 
serious situation: The percentage of unemployr| 
ran as high as 23.1 for trade-union labor, and | 
for labor in the insured trades in 1921. The} 
state of employment has abated but little since! 
beginning of the depression in 1920; unemployr| 
still runs beyond the normal figures; on Decer| 
31, 1925, 10.5 per cent of the insured workers y 
still unemployed. 


It is certain that the National Insurance Act} 
be reorganized along new lines once normal co 
tions of trade have been restored to Great Bri} 
The weakness of the state-operated system 
manifested itself all too clearly, and consequent 
reaction has set in in favor of industrial unemp 
ment insurance, Such insurance is possible ut 
the so-called Special Scheme provision as conta 
in the Act of 1920. Fearing that industries 1 
a low unemployment hazard would contract out, 
Government, by an Act of 1921, restrained 
power of the Minister of Labor to approve or m 
special schemes during a deficiency period; it 
not want to have all the bad risks on its ha 
which of a certainty would have led to a coll: 
of the system, The important lessons learned 
ing the period of depression are not likely te 
soon forgotten. 

A. J. MuEeNcI 


Warder’s Review 


Discord Sowing Propaganda 

That the interests of labor and the farmer do 

always run parallel, an advertisement printed j 

certain Arkansas journal seems to demonstrate. 

consists of a pen sketch of a rampant lion o 

pedestal, shows in one corner of the ad, while 
opposite corner contains a bucolic farm scene. 

following text explains the intention of those 

sponsible for this interesting piece of propagar 

“Terra ee Lions Are Pretty 
ut— 
What would you think of a farmer who 


bought them for his front yard with 
money needed to buy cotton-seed? 


the Third Brakeman 
Riding in the Caboose 
is a Terra-Cotta Lion. 
He looks pretty but he 
costs Arkansas 
$1,000,000 every year. 


HES to repeal the “EXTRA CREW LAWS’ i 
ober. 
One would like to know, however, who is pe 
for this advertisement? In fact, all propag 
matter should really state from whom it e 
and from what source the means, to carry 
derived. In the meantime, it behooves e 
sible man to beware of the counsellors who ar 
willing to reveal their identity and the inter 
actuating them. = i 5 a 


ot 
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Not a Safe Leader 
ue co-operators will not admit that Aaron 
0 1s, what the Cotton Association News calls 
ia the issue of June 10, a “famous authority on 
erative marketing.” The shrewd attorney is 
(co-operator by any means; he is merely trying 
ch the farmers the tricks of latterday capitalists 
leaving behind the old liberalistic doctrines of 
y and demand, etc., found it to be more ad- 
geous to monopolize the market than to com- 


wever, there is a difference between creating 
hiopoly in steel or cotton goods and one in farm 
acts. In consequence, the Wheat Growers As- 
tion has been a disappointment, fortunately. It 
rr opinion that all of the associations, which 
their hopes on long-time contracts with the 
tion of controlling the market, will sooner or 
‘come to grief. And now, the “famous author- 
MN co-operative marketing” recently visited 
ia for the purpose of aiding the Georgia Cot- 
=TOWeTS Co-operative Association campaign to 
-€ signers to its new seven-year contract. 
is not reported in the Cotton Association News 
success he had attained, if any. It is a pity, 
wer, that so important a body of farmers should 
t necessary to call on a more or less discredited 
sr to tell them what they should do. A man 
‘apiro’s type is in every way disqualified to 
sel men engaged in farming. His is essentialiy 
-apitalistic mind, which is in its very nature 
sed fundamentally to the principles and things 
make for healthy rural life. 


Farm-Subsidies 


e sub-committee, to which the drawing of the 
tion on the rural question, adopted by the 
t convention of the C. V., held at Springfield, 
boeen entrusted, consisted entirely, aside of one 
vo rural pastors, of dirt farmers. Nevertheless 
solution does net contain the demand for Gov- 
ent subsidies. In fact, we happen to know 
/one of the farmers on that committee is ab- 
ely opposed to the “dole policy.” 
milarly The Cross, a monthly magazine, con- 
ed by the Passionist Fathers at Dublin, declares 
ast “such panacea as Government subsidies,” al- 
zh the editor realizes that, under the circum- 
ees surrounding agriculture in Ireland at pres- 
‘it is quite understandable, the farming com- 
‘ity should be looking for a remedy in political 
and state help. “We are convinced, says an 
rial in the May issue of The Cross, “that the 
tion of any such policy as this is bound to end 
mnomic disaster. In England, a country of 
us wealth, the subsidising of a stable indus- 
as brought about.a crisis which has threatened 
lermine the whole foundation of the industrial 
e. Both the coal owners and the miners are 
hat a remedy in the nature of a permanent 
would in the end merely result in making 
se incurable. The “dole” system of deal- 


-~s 


- 


ing with grievances arising out of trade depression 
is one of the evil legacies of the war, and at best 
nothing but a makeshift.” 

Of course, this does not mean that the farmer is 
to be left entirely to his own resources. The Cross 
desires that something should be done to relieve 
the distress of the farmers of Connemara and West 
Doneval. “But; it adds, “if the-crisis is not, to 
assume still larger dimensions, much will have to 
be done by the farmers themselves, ... The strug- 
gle will be a hard one, but the Irish farmer has 
in the past survived crises in which a less sturdy 
race would have been submerged, and we are con- 
fident that on this occasion, too, he wiil eventually 
win through to prosperity.” 

The resolution referred to above, contains a sim- 
ilar counsel. In both instances, what is said, is the 
opinion of true friends of those living on the land 
and providing the nation with food. 


When Man Blunders With Fauna and Flora 


The story of the transmission by man of animals 
and plants from one part of the world to another, 
generally for the purpose of increasing his food 
supply or comfort, occasionally, however, inadvert- 
ently, constitutes an important and fascinating 
chapter of the history of civilization. As in all 
other branches of human effort, man has undoubt- 
edly committed errors when engaging in that en- 
deavor. 

Thus, in spite of modern science, more than one 
serious blunder has been committed during the past 
fifty years in transplanting some species of fauna 
or flora to new environments, where, instead of 
proving a blessing, it turned out to be a pest. 

Australia seems to be rather more unfortunate 
in this respect than even the island of Santo 
Domingo. That rabbits, which were imported to 
fill a long-felt want, have cost the country dearly, is 
well known. We now learn from the Catholic 
Press, of Sydney, that “war” is being waged by 
the Commonwealth against the “tenacious prickly 
pear,” a native of our continent. 

“The seriousness of its development,” says the 
Australian weekly, “may be gathered from the fact 
that, originally imported from America, it now cov-_ 
ers over 22,000,000 acres; that is, it occupies twice 
the acreage under wheat. There is ten times as 
much prickly pear in Queensland as in New South 
Wales, and there is no doubt that the area is increas- 
ing. Utilization of the prickly pear for fodder and 
as a delicacy has been tried without much success in 
Australia. Although originally introduced as a re- 
serve food in drought periods, it is now recognized 
that its fodder qualities are limited, owing to its 
lack of nutriment.” ‘Two methods of eradication 
have been widely employed by the Commonwealth 
Institute of Science and Industry, namely, poisoning 
and destruction by natural enemies. Results in each 
instance have been satisfactory to a degree. The 
chemical means, however, is far too costly, “and 
scientists are wondering,” says the Catholic Press, 
“whether destruction by the release of millions of 


. 
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cochineal insects will not eventually provide another 
case of the cure being worse than the disease.” 


There is a third means of eradication, we are told, 
mechanical. “But it does not appeal much to the 
average Australian, and its popularity, with the con- 
tinuing soaring of the price of labor and reduction 
of working hours, is not likely to make it more 
widely favored.” 


The history of civilization is, to a great extent, 
the history of international intercourse. Knowing 
that virtually all of the domesticated animals, grains, 
fruit trees and vegetables and numerous shrubs and 
flowers, which make up so great a part of our 
European inheritance, were transmitted to that con- 
tinent from Asia, Greece and Italy acting as inter- 
mediaries, one is tempted to inquire whether in 
former times similar mistakes as those Australia 
is paying for at present were committed? Per- 
haps. However, we have found nothing of the kind 
recorded. 


Contemporary Opinion 


In Seattle the laugh is on the employers. ‘There 
is a labor bank at Seattle. A big laundry in that 
city had long resisted all attempts of the laundry 
workers to organize it. Through one of its sub- 
sidiaries the bank bought the recalcitrant laundry 
and unionized it! 


This event affords something new under the sun. 
A new fact and a new idea. Not much publicity has 
been given to it, but unions which hear about it will 
do well to absorb the idea and ponder over it. When 
you can’t otherwise unionize a plant, buy it! ‘This 
means big undertakings, but whoever succeeded by 
shying away from big undertakings? Labor can 
run the world if it has the self-confidence and the 
vim to try. 

The Illinois Miner. 


The manipulation of money is a remaining wrong 
which challenges every sense of proportion and jus- 
tice. Money is no longer at the command of serv- 
ice and labor, but is under the permission of its 
owners and brokers. It is no longer a public com- 
modity under control of Congress, but a private 
monopoly under control of concessionaries. A na- 
tion that would shriek with horrified surprise at the 
suggestion to let or hire the United States Army to 
a private corporation lives in blissful ignorance that 
the United States monetary system is privately 
owned and controlled. And directly alert minds be- 
come awake to the fact they go off on some private 
remedy of their own, and are thereafter anchored 
to its defense for the rest of their lives. The cen- 
tral need is to focus public attention on the system; 
the penetration of a hundred million pairs of eyes 
will be very potent. 
Piel The Dearborn Independent’) 


— 


___-*) Editorial opinion of Henry Ford’s own weekly. 
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) The monthly organ of the Archdiocese. __ 
e.: an article by Dr, 
| Times on “The State of the } 


“The Family Living Wage,” in an industrial s 
is the most fundamental precept of social jus 
“What the industry can afford,” may be accepte 
a fair basis for the remuneration of the hi 
grades of workers; but cannot be accepted 
basis for the remuneration of the lowest grade, 
should seem to entail a starvation wage. The 
fact, from which there is no escape, is this: that 
lions of human beings in our industrialized so: 
have nothing whatever but their wages to su 
upon. So long as private enterprise can fulfi 
primary social function of providing a family Ii 
wage for those necessitous millions, it can ju 
its existence. When it fails in its primary s 
function, it stands self-condemned; and no plea 
on the score of economics can save it. ‘The ° 
must live; and, if private enterprise cannot pro 
the worker with a living, it must clear out for 
other system that can. It cannot be allowed to ¢ 
ber the ground. : 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF LIVERPOOL, 
in The Parishione 


Among my books there is one in French, ¢ 
posed before the Dreyfus “Affaire,” and ent 
“The Jews, Kings of the Future.” Since then, 1 
you tried to count up, my good reader, how man 
the Hebrew stock have governed Christian Sti 
not only in finance, but as Prime Ministers, an 
Parliament, diplomacy, and social precedence? \ 
could the whole House of Lords not furnish 
other than a Jew to govern India, while a sec 
Jew ruled over the Holy Places at Jerusalem ?: 
France, Bohemia, and elsewhere, the Hebrew 
above the Christian. But Russia, with its Or 
dox millions, prostrate under the Bolshevik son 
Israel, furnishes the shameful, the appalling p: 
which cries aloud that Europe is declining fron 


sovereign rank. | 


Suppose that, where Semites now control Cl 
tian populations, we saw Englishmen at the h 
as rulers, judges, teachers, guides of civilizatio: 
their kith and kin abroad; for Europe, historic 
speaking, is identical with Christendom. How « 
the Hebrew contrive to get world-power int 
hands? The English people neither ask nor 
They go to races, shows, amusements, and ex 
as Lord Dawson told the American doctors in I 
don, a “consuming fury of pleasure” which t 
them to its consequences. Or, to quote a trt 
almost incredible word of the late Emile Reich, 
lishmen treat life and its problems with what se 
an appalling levity. No doubt, courage, | 
nerve, the ingrained sense of triumph by se 
shore, will account for the disdain thus univ. 
felt when prophets like Dr. Shadwell” a1 
evils on the horizon, 


Mser. CANon Barry, 
in the Catholic Times and Catholic O 
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an’s Apostolate 


Have We a Permanent 
Lowest Class? 


there is one word more than another, those 
g with social conditions in our country seem 
pid, it is proletariat. The reason is obvious. 
e would indicate the admission that a political 
ii, abolishing classes and based on equality, 
roken down, that in spite of all the hopes and 
ses of the reformers of the 18th century, a 
west stratum of society had solidified. How- 
there can be little doubt that we have today in 
uca, and have always had for that matter, a 
iariat, although it too shared in the opportuni- 
ur country offered to all who would or could 
themselves of the rich feast nature spread be- 
man on this wonderful continent. 
2 hill-billies of the South have never been any- 
celse but proletarians, and a considerable por- 
$f the dwellers of such cities as New York and 
mn, even in the early days of the Republic, must 
ee classed as such. We know from the history 
ch families as the Jukes that families, whose 
mic and moral standard is of a very low order, 
bievertheless survive for many generations, and 
ay therefore assume that the poor of a hundred 
ago, both in the city and the country, have 
ed down their misery to succeeding generations. 
sionally some member of a family of the urban 
val proletariat may have risen to a higher social 
However, the number who were able to ac- 
lish this task is probably much smaller than 
, who make much of the equal opportunities 
country offers to all of its citizens, would be 
be to admit. 
s the census as showing the existence in the 
of California of some 175,000 workers in the 
l-using occupations. By far the greater ma- 
, of these should be classified as proletarians. 
over, various statistics prove migratory work- 
» be largely native Americans. The statistics of 
‘hicago Municipal Lodging House for 1910-12, 
-ing 30,888 cases, of whom 60% were estimated 
‘igratory, gave the percentage of “Americans” 
3.5, proving that a certain percentage of our 
de for some reason or other are not able to par- 
ute in the “equal opportunities,” to which Theo- 
Roosevelt referred so frequently in his later 
Entirely overlooking the fact that, to quote 
ine example, the boy or girl, born in the slums 
city, or on a clearing in Arkansas, is not granted 
ame opportunities the son of the banker Roose- 
henjoyed, especially if in the former case the 
r was removed either by accident or disease, 
h fall so heavily on the poor at all times. 


it sociologists and reformers, while not mak- 
of the term proletariat, often enough speak 
ions which prove the existence of such.a 
rof. C. R. Henderson, in his book The 
pirit of America, published almost 30 years 
rly demonstrates the existence of a stratum 


away from home before dawn and after 


eS Nepean 


-_ 


The late Carleton H. Parker 


srged poor. ‘Thus on page 266 he speaks _ 


dark, adding, “frequently their wives must help to 
earn the living.” Because of this condition there is 
a lack of discipline over the children. The tenement 
house, which in our days, as in ancient Rome, is the 
shelter of a proletarian family, Henderson calls “a 
babel.” The children of such families must go to 
work early and in consequence many fall on evil 
ways. Prof. Henderson told his generation: “When 
mothers begin to investigate the history of these 
toiling children, ever grazing the occupations of 
vagabonds, their hearts will cry out against the 
evil. Follow the telegraph messenger boy to his 
home,” he continues. “Talk with the match seller, 
the boquet seller, the news vending girl on the cor- 
ner. See how ignorant these are of much that we 
think necessary for our children. Discover how 
precious they are in knowledge of evil.”*) 

Some will contend that, since Henderson wrote, 
these evils have been eliminated. They have to a 
certain extent, without doubt. Investigation would 
prove, on the other hand, that new evils have arisen. 
We know that a greater number of married women 
are working for a living today than ever before in 
the history of our country, or of mankind, as far 
as that is concerned. And they do not work for the 
mere pleasure of being engaged or earning pin 
money. Dire necessity forces them to seek occupa- 
tion outside of the home. Most of these women, 
being unorganized, are paid starvation wages. Pri- 
vate investigation carried on by us seems to demon- 
strate the existence of a growing number of families 
who have no earthly possessions outside of a small 
assortment of cheap clothing, and for that reason 
live in furnished rooms. They are in reality home- 
less, constantly standing on the brink of destitution, 
and any mishap may hurl them into an abyss of mis- 
ery from which the members of such a family find 
it impossible to escape. Public and private charity 
must be applied for more or less frequently, provid- 
ing what these people cannot earn themselves, either 
because of their inefficiency, lack of stamina, or be- 
cause the industry that hires them takes advantage 
of the poverty and ignorance of the entire group of 
such workers, who must accept what is offered them 
because, living from hand to mouth, they cannot af- 
ford to hold out for higher wages. 


Furthermore, the economic development of our 
country has virtually created, and today demands a 
class of workers, who cannot sustain permanent 
residence, because they are supposed to be here and 
there and nowhere. Nor are men alone migratory 
workers. Some years ago, Mrs. John Van Vorst 
presented to the U. S. Senate the affidavit of the 
Rev. A. J. McKelway, that he personally saw ship- 
ments of children being made under a boss from 
‘Tennessee to South Carolina, there to work in the 
cotton mills”) Fruit growing and canning indus- 


1) Henderson, C. R., The Social Spirit in America, 1897, 
Dp. 266-267. : 
-*) Van Vorst, Mrs. J., The Cry of the Children, Nays 
1908, p. XIX. | iox ; 
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tries in various sections of our country today virtu- 
ally depend on an ever increasing supply of female 
laborers, many of whom are migrants. A_ recent 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, in the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor,’) treating of this subject, as far 
as the State of Washington is concerned, contains 
a mass of information throwing light on the condi- 
tions surrounding approximately 3000 women inter- 
viewed in that State for the purpose of this survey, 
993, or aimost one-third of whom, were non-resi- 
dent workers, living only temporarily near their sea- 
sonal jobs. Moreover about 55% of the women 
working in the apple, pear, and prune orchards be- 
long in the so-called migrant class. Some of these 
claimed faraway Illinois or Missouri as the State in 
which they had last lived for any length of time. 
“Their next permanent addresses,” says the report, 
“were a matter of no concern to them.” In the 
Wenatchee Valley and farther north where a few 
dormitories make it possible for single women to 
live without their own camp outfit, the interviewers 
found those who made a practice of “working the 
fruits’ in California in winter, then following the 
harvest seasons, and ending their migration in the 
fall in the Washington apple orchards in time to 
return for winter work in California again. 

In the Yakima Valley, on the other hand, the ma- 


jority of the transient women were with their fami- 
lies and traveling in their own automobiles with 
camp equipment, which included at least the barest 
essentials for living. More than 20 apple pickers 
had come from 11 other States and Alaska and 
were bound for no definite destination. Homeless 
and propertyless proletarians all of them. 


The cannery groups had the fewest migratory 
workers, due to the location of canneries in towns 
and cities with a local labor supply. There were al- 
most no migratory workers among the employees of 
the fish canneries, except for a small number of 
women imported to do the work in a few establish- 
ments remote from populous centers. ‘lhe case of 
one young girl is interesting but not typical. With a 
friend she had left the Middle West to see the 
country. At home she had followed the trade of 
typesetting, but, being in need of funds on her jour- 
ney, she took the first job that offered—that in the 
fish cannery. With a glance at her soiled apron and 
the remark, “I’m just smiling through this place,” 
she told her story. Before her cannery experience 
she had picked berries two weeks, but “there was 
nothing in that,” and one wondered with her what 
her next job would be. 


A great majority of the women employed in the 
fruit and vegetable canneries, who were not perma- 
nent residents in the cannery towns, had come from 
homes within 30 to 40 miles of the cannery, ‘The 
few who were following the harvest seasons as typt- 
cal “fruit tramps” were employed in those canneries 
located in the orchard districts, while frequently 
other members of their families had work in the 


*) Women in the Fruit-Growing and Canning Industrie 
in the State of Washington. Wash, 1926, ng Industries 


fruit orchards. These workers had come origit 
from Illinois, Oklahoma, the Dakotas, Mont 
Wyoming, and British Columbia and had little 
tention of returning to these starting points. 
few,” says the Bulletin, “had followed the crop 
long, with so many changes in winter quarters 
and down the coast, that they were at a loss ton 
any one place as a residence.” ‘Their conditio1 
living may not be as bad as was that of the r 
women and children, who made up the “gai 
known to rural England in the beginning of the 
century, but their presence proves that what s 
are pleased to call “misfits” are, after all, so nur 
ous, that we must begin to consider them as coi 
tuting a class of American society. _ 


The Report contains a number of typical ¢ 
of migrant workers which, although they are 
marily intended “to furnish a background to 
general analysis (of the study) and to emphasize 
human-interest aspect of the subject,’ also s¢ 
our purpose of demonstrating the presence 0 
proletariat. We quote several characteristic ca 
The first one is that of a berry worker, while 
others refer to orchard workers: | 


A. woman, 56 years old, and her husband y 
camping in a tent. They had been traveling aro 
for 11 years, going from place to place. In 
winter he canvassed, but in the summer they wor 
together picking berries, fruit and hops. For ¢ 
eral years previous to this they had picked chi 
apricots, walnuts, and apples. “They just tr 
around” and have no plans of settling, 


A girl of 18 with her parents had started fy 
Oklahoma five years before. The father forme 
raised cotton, but “the grasshoppers and boll we 
had beat them out”; they had come north, work 
their way around from job to job, traveling by at 
mobile, and living in their own tents. For ab 
four months of the year the father was emplo 
in lumber camps. This girl was a typical outd 
worker, having begun to pick cotton when she 4 
1] years old. For the last four harvest seasons | 
had lost little time, having managed to keep b 
with the rest of the family. She had worked 
cutting potatoes, picking hops, peaches, and 
and was engaged in picking apples at the time of 
interview. ‘The preceding winter she had had 
work also for a few weeks in a restaurant, beca 
the harvest season of 1922 had been poor, and 
and her parents had not cleared enough to 
them through the winter. The family appeare: 
enjoy this mode of living and had no plans for 
tling. r 

A woman of 33 was traveling with her hus! 
and five children. They had left New Mexico a 
a year before and were trying different places 
fore making up their minds where they would < 
down. In her former home the woman had we 
part of the time on her own ranch and some o 
time for wages on other people’s ranches. Sh 
done many kinds of farm work, but especially 
Ing, picking cotton, and. shucking corn. 
season she had been busy picking ums, pru 
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Her husband and three of her children were 
with her, picking up prunes from the ground 
yying. 

voman of 36 was traveling with her own equip- 
from Idaho to California. Her husband, an 
ant preacher, was able to earn little. When- 
aeir finances ran low, they stopped touring and 
ung and went to work. Two of the four chil- 
vere helping the mother pick up prunes. They 
ted to work in hops and apples before the sea- 
aded. The mother added, “we really have no 
p 99 


yvoman of 31, with her husband and young son, 
ttarted from southern Idaho in May and had 
ed on about 20 ranches in three States, up to 
i iddle of October. ‘They were en route for the 
a, not knowing what they would do or where 
wanted to go. They had lost their farm in 
»and had bought a car by paying $21 a month 
They did not feel, when interviewed, that 
had earned enough to tide them over the win- 
ad hoped to find work in some other line after 
sarvest season closed. They had worked for 
yweeks, off and on, in the berry season, and had 
bged to keep busy about a month picking cher- 
ha job which had paid particularly well. They 
lso picked prunes, peaches, and apples. 
bat many of these people make a precarious liv- 
nd lead a life which is not at all conducive 
-to their own or the welfare of the community, 
little further proof. However, the Bulletin 
$s it quite clear just what the conditions of life 
hmong these “fruit transients’ or “fruit ho- 
* It cites the following comments made by a 
of the women interviewed : 


ist traveling in our Ford; heard we could make 
money; plan to take in the apple orchards 
“Our Hudson Six is our home.” “Just 
‘ling around, working as we need to, and heard 
this place along the road.” “Home? Where 
fitch our tent.” “Went broke dry farming and 
e’re chasing ajob here and there.” ; 
us these seasonal migrant workers create the 
ession that while they seem to have a definite 
o£ following a succession of crops in their wan- 
gs, they are irresponsible and without a definite 
“ption of duty towards themselves, their chil- 
or society. While some earn a substantial sum 
yoney, at least at times, others fail to make their 
ases and are compelled to wait around some- 
he until Spring. The severity of winter, espe- 
- east of the Cascade Mountains, and the lack 
Meant protection sometimes force these peo- 
) appeal for aid and to become a charge upon 
lunity, > oo 
re is doubly hard for the fruit hobo with a 
says the Bulletin, “and equally difficult for 
ily, which is never long enough in a place to 
the community and its organization or to 
the friendship of old neighbors means.” 
to information supplied by the Charity 
Yakima County, Washington, | 
r of applications from the | 


my 


_they’ll live within their expected earnings. 


entire county for the period from October 7, 1922, 
to February 28, 1923, were made by transients who 
had come into the district to work on fruit rauches. 
l‘or the similar period, a year later, October 7, 1923, 
to February 25, 1924, 16.9% of the applications for 
aid were made by fruit transients. ‘Thus, approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the applications in each of the 
two seasons were from this group of workers. Help 
had been needed almost upon arrival by some, and 
not until nine months afterwards by others. ‘Those 
who had been in the county more than five months, 
the Bulletin says, “probably were those who hoped 
to winter there and to find occasional odd jobs until 
spring.” 

The Bulletin we have bcen quoting from contains 
information on women workers in fish canneries. 
However, since the salmon canneries do not attract 
migrant workers in large numbers, we shall pass 
on to the chapter dealing with women workers in 
the Washington clam canneries, to which the mi- 
grants flock, The following paragraph again demon- 
strates our contentions regarding the presence of an 
American proletariat: “The life of the workers in 
the clam industry,” we read, “in general is apt to be 
rather haphazard and uncertain. It is customary 
for the employers to give orders on the grocery, and 
it sometimes happens that an employee leaves the 
cannery owing his rent and grocery bill. One em- 
ployer in explaining the difficulty of holding the 
force in 1923 said: 

“The diggers and their families sometimes arrive 
penniless, and the storms come with high surf and 
they are in absolute need. It is necessary to back 
them up, so that they ean pull through, hoping 
We try 
to keep them perked up to the end of the season, 
and hope they’ll have enough to get out.” 


The houses that the migrant laborers occupy are 
owned largely by the cannery companies. They are 
mere shacks, often built close together in a little set- 
tlement at the water’s edge, sometimes over the 
tide flats. Deductions for the rental of the shacks 
amounting to $4 or $6 usually are made from the 
month’s earnings. Not infrequently $2.50 is de- 
ducted from the month’s pay for rent of one room, 
but sometimes by “crowding together” the work- 
men have their rent reduced to $1.50 or even $1.25 
a month. All transient clam diggers and cleaners 
expect to pay for their quarters, a situation quite 
unlike that in the orchards and berry fields. The 
necessity of paying for such essentials as scissors 
and rubber boots is responsible for other reductions 
in earnings. 

While it does not seem believable that an industry 
of this kind should in our country attract women, 
it is a fact nevertheless. The Bulletin says in this 
regard: pre nae 

“The women come chiefly for inside work in the 


— 


canneries, but some of the foreign women wade into _ 


the surf and dig with the men. Occasionally the — 
wife picks up the clams while her husband digs, for 
digging is heavy work and requires a strong phy- 
sique. In the cannery, after the clams are steamed 


A 


— 
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so that the shells open readily, the women clean the 
clams, using scissors to cut away the waste parts. 
Usually the clams are cleaned by two sets of women ; 
from the initial clipping at the first sink, the clams 
are given a final and more careful inspection at 
what is called the second sink. The women em- 
ployed on the canning line or in the warehouse work 
by the hour, and their jobs are not unlike those in 
other canneries.” ble 4 

While in every section of the country it is diffi- 
cult to obtain domestic servants, women are found 
willing to subject themselves to the hardships con- 
nected with the most unpleasant work imaginable. 
We are informed that the cleaning is done at sinks, 
and though their surface usually slopes from the 
worker, so that much of the water is drained away, 
the women who work in this industry must put 
up with certain inconveniences, due largely to the 
conditions of the colds and damps which are char- 
acteristic of the clam canneries. From experience 
the women are said to learn to wear wool socks, 
overalls, canvas leggings, high boots and sweaters, 
but even while making use of them it is difficult to 
keep dry and warm. And at that the pay is poor, 
largely on account of the spasmodic nature of the 
work, 

Two girls having heard of the high wages possible 
in this industry tried work in clam canneries in 1923 
for the first time. Fortunately they had friends who 
accommodated them in a shed, so that they had no 
rent to pay. They lived economically—‘“there was 
no chance to spend anyway”’—and at the end of 
three months they had barely $10 and were obliged 
to pay a considerable part of that for carfare home. 

Frequent reference has been made to the workers 
engaged in the fruit-growing and canning industries 
in the State of Washington, not because the facts 
revealed by that study are of an exceptional nature 
or the only ones available, but rather because they 
are so typical of the conditions in those industries, 
wherever they exist anywhere in our country. Of 
course, in some states, where canning is not carried 
on as extensively as in Washington, and where the 
canneries can draw on a denser population, migra- 
tory workers are not so many. On the whole, a 
survey of those industries in other parts of the 
country will demonstrate that they depend for their 
labor supply on a class of our citizens which cannot 
be said to consist of anything but proletarians. ‘The 
very fact of so many women being found among 
these casual- and seasonal-workers, would seem to 
indicate the correctness of our contention. It was 
for this reason we drew on the present report for 
so much of the evidence presented in this article. 


The Bulletin, moreover, contains a valuable . 


remark, which proves that seasonal workers 


do not engage in fruit picking, and similar 


occupations, because they wish to enjoy an 
outing. “Seasonal-occupation followers and ir- 
regular workers,” says the chapter on “Occu- 
pational Histories of Women Workers,” “have too 
long been considered a group whose earnings are 
not believed to be used for serious purposes. Sea- 


_ sonal workers are essential to seasonal industries. 
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It is of vast importance to a fruit cannery to be 
to mobilize its army of cutters and packers - 
very short notice at the time the fruit is ripe ani 
fore it is overripe. Getting the workers tog 
means saving the crop.’”) 

Therefore, such seasonal industries, and ther 
many of them, must depend on a reserve of | 
willing to undergo ali the uncertainties and 1 
ships. incidental to  seasonal-occupation. 
the economic status of the workers constituting 
reserve would- not entitle them to be ra 
as members of the lower middle class, needs no 
ther proof. A table, contained in the Bulletin, | 
te demonstrate just what their standing may 
According to the figures presented, nearly one 
(48% of the workers) engaged in seasonal wo: 
the canning and fruit industries covered by the 
vey had previously been engaged in regular occ 
tions. A little more than 42 per cent had done 1 
ing but seasonal work all their lives; about € 
cent had been working in occupations which: 
irregular in nature, and the remaining few 
worked both regularly and irregularly. Althoug 
stated, nearly one-half of this whole number (4¢ 
cent) were regular workers, stopping from tin 
time to take up seasonal occupations, an exan 
tion of the work histories of this group shoy 


- comparatively small amount of time spent in a 


employment. ‘Those who had an over-all work 
riod (the over-all work period is here taken a: 
time from the first job until the date of the sur 
of less than 6 months averaged but 2 month 
regular work and 1 month in seasonal work. | 
groups having over-all periods of from 6 montl 
1 year averaged 4.7 months in regular work an 
months in seasonal work. The women in the 
over-all employment group—1 to 2 years—shc 
a higher average of regular work (6.4 months) 
a lower average of seasonal work (1.8 moni 
After this period, as would be expected, there 
steady increase in the average number of mc 
of regular work and average of seasonal work 
the increase in the length of time of employr 
The women working from 5 to 10 years worke 
regular jobs only a little over 3 years. The la: 
group of regular workers, those whose work 
tories show an over-all period of from 10 t 
years, averaged less than 6 years in actual tin 
regular work. Even those working 40 years 
over had less than 19 years of regular work to 
credit. The average total time in regular worl 
all these groups together is only a very little oy 
years. “And so it becomes evident that,” tt 
port continues, “although nearly one-half 
workers who selected seasonal occupations | 
canning and fruit industries were workers 
from steady and regular occupations, they 
workers who had been employed steadily an 
larly throughout their life period of work 
What must be the position of such casua 
ciety ? a = 


(Continued on page 137) é ‘b 
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rdinal Gaspard Mermillod 
(1824-1892) und die Union 
de Fribourg. 


ine der hervorragendsten Persdnlichkeiten 
skatholischen Episkopats Europas im 19. Jahr- 
Mderte war Kardinal Gaspard Mermillod, 
thof von Lausanne und Genf (mit dem Sitz in 
bourg im Uchtland). Zwei Momente bringen 
uit sich, dass der Name dieses Mannes als der 
s Fuhrers in die Zukunft genannt zu werden 
dient: seine Rolle als Initiator der Union in- 
sational d’ Etudes sociales, der sogenannten 
om de Fribourg, jener Gemeinschaft katho- 
ver Sozialpolitiker aller europaischen Lander, 
{884/91 unter Mermillods Vorsitz in Fribourg 
b> und deren Studien die leonische Enzyklika 
wim novarum (1891) vorbereiteten, und seine 
lung zur Frage der katholischen Universitat 
pourg. 

fnter den 60 Mitgliedern der Union de Fri- 
rg befindet sich die Elite der seinerzeitigen. 
ristlich-sozialen’’ Generation katholischer So- 
politiker: die Osterreicher Karl Vogelsang, 
nz Kuefstein, Gustav Blome, Karl Scheim- 
¢, P. Albert Maria Weiss, O. Pr., P. Augustin. 
umkuhl, S. J.; die Deutschlander Karl Furst 
wenstein und Franz Wambolt; die Franzosen 
tert De Mun und René de la Tour du Pin; die 
iener Medolago und Toniolo; der Spanier Ra- 
el Rodriguez de Cepeda; die Belgier Duc d’ 
sel, Helleputte, Hermann Stainlein-Saalen- 
n; die Schweizer Caspar Decurtins, Georg 
thon, Theodor de la Rive, P. Dominicus Ta- 
‘t, O. F. M., Georg von Montenach, Joseph 
1 oe 


tbereitung einer papstlichen Kundgebung zur 
sung der sozialen Frage. Auf dem Boden der 
weiz gelang die Zusammenfassung der in 
lien und Frankreich, in Osterreich ~ und 
witschland bestehenden sozialen Studienzirkel 
‘einer internationalen Union. Wohl gab es 
rensatze, doch immer fand man die katho- 
he Synthese. Vor allem die Frage: Liebe 
sr Gerechtigkeit, entzweite die Geister. Stand 
ne Gruppe auf dem Standpunkt, dass die 
swerke der Industrieherren die soziale 
|ésen miissten, so etwa Leon Harmel 
‘Frederic Le Play), so die andere, dass das 
trieproletariat ein Recht besitze auf die 
fe der im Staat organisierten Gesellschaft 


ie besagt: Dieses thun und-jenes nicht 
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Der Zweck der Union de Fribourg war die~ 


ng). Leo XIII. hat dann die Synthese | 
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lassen! Decurtins (von der Vogelsangschen 
Richtung) regte damals jenen internationalen 
Kongress zur Verbesserung der Lage des Ar- 
beiterstandes an, der 1890 auf Einladung Wil- 
helms II. in Berlin stattfand. So kniupft die 
staatssozialistische Reformpolitik der Wilhelmi- 
nischen Aera gleichfalls an die Union de Fri- 
bourg an. Wahrend Leo XIII. jedoch Gerech- 
tigkeit und Liebe im katholischen Geiste ver- 
bunden als die beiden Hebel zur Losung der so- 
zialen Frage proklamierte, stellte Wilhelm II. 
einseitig die Hilfe des Staates in den Vordergrund. 

Interessant ist es zu untersuchen, wie weit 
Kardinal Mermillod und Bischof Wilhelm Eman- 
uel von Ketteler in den sozial-reformatorischen 
Gedanken einander bedingen. H. Vigener in 
seinem tendenzidsen Kettelerwerk (Minchen 
1924) geht diesem Problem nicht nach. Im all- 
gemeinen ist man geneigt, eine Beeinflussung 
Mermillods durch Ketteler anzunehmen; doch 
trifft dies keineswegs zu. Mermillod wurzelte 
durchaus im Erdreich der romanischen Sozial- 
philosophie, wie sie in Frankreich Bonald und 
De Maistre, in Italien P. Luigi Taparelli S. J. 
und P. Matteo Liberatore S. J. verfochten. Ket- 
teler hingegen wuchs auf dem Boden der std- 
west-deutschen Romantik (Goerres), die ihrer- 
seits den Einfluss der romanischen Sozialphi- 
losophie erfahren hatte, ehe Ketteler Bischof von 
Mainz wurde. Der Vorsprung, den Mermillod 
vor Ketteler hatte, wird deutlich, wenn man 
bedenkt, dass Mermillod (mit Andreas Raesz, 
Bischof von Strassburg, und mit Louis Veuillot, 
dem genialen Publizisten!) zu den Vorkampfern 
der Dogmatisierung der Infallibilitat gehorte, 
wahrend Ketteler der Gegenpartei zuzuzahlen 
ist.*) 

Vor einigen Jahren hat sich in der Schweiz in 
bewusster Wiederaufnahme der Traditionen der 
Union de Fribourg eine Union catholique d’Etu- 
des internationales (unter Fihrung des Berner 
Universitatsprofessors Gonzague de Reynold) 
konstituiert mit dem Programm, die katholischen 
Intellektuellen international zusammenzufassen 
und fiir die Probleme des internationalen Lebens 
zu interessieren. Zur Jahrhundertfeier des Ge- 
burtstages ihres geistigen Vaters Kardinal Mer- 
millod hat diese Union eine Schrift heraugegeben 
“Catholicisme et vie internationale” (Fribourg 
1924), fiir die Marquis La Tour du Pin, eines 
der letzten lebenden Mitglieder der Union de 
Fribourg, ein Vorwort schrieb, ferner Eugene - 
Duthoit (Président de la Commission générale 
des Semaines sociales de France) in einer Studie 
iiber die Union de Fribourg, und Maurice De- 
fourny (Professeur d’Economie politique a l’'Uni- 


1) Die beste Ausgabe der Werke Kettelers ist nach wie 
vor die von Johannes Mumbauer besorgte, enthaltend: 
1. Bd. Religidse, kirchliche und kirchenpolitische Schrif- 
ten; 2. Bd. Staatspolitische u. vaterlandische Schriften; 

3. Bd. Soziale Schriften u. Persénliches (Kempten, 1924, 
2. Aufl., Késel-Pustet). ; 
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versité de Louvain) in einer zweiten Studie uber 
die im Zusammenhang mit der Union catholique 
d’etudes internationales gegriindete Union inter- 
nationale d’etudes sociales darlegen, dasz der Geist 
der Union de Fribourg weiterhin wirksam ist. Es 
liegt in der Natur der Sache, dass die interna- 
tionale “Katholische Aktion” vor allem die ro- 
manischen Lander erfasst und nur Schritt fur 
Schritt nach Osterreich und Deutschland vor- 
dringt. Es wird jedoch der Schweiz im Geiste 
Mermillods auch im 20. Jahrhundert gelingen, 
die Briicke zu sein, die den Siidwesten mit der 
Mitte verbindet. 

In diesen Tagen wurde in Salzburg (Oster- 
reich) der Grundstein zu einer Benediktineruni- 
versitat gelegt (Stift St. Peter, Abt Petrus 
Klotz, O. S. B.), die berufen ist, die katholische 
Universitat Mitteleuropas zu werden. Seit den 
50er Jahren des 19. Jahrhunderts fordern dig 
Katholikentage Mitteleuropas die katholische 
Universitat. Nicht der moderne Staat hat sie 
verhindert, sondern die Unklarheit und Uneinig- 
keit der Katholiken selbst. In Frankreich, 
Italien, der Schweiz, von Amerika zu schweigen, 
sind katholische Universitaten entstanden. Mit- 
teleuropa besitzt keine katholische Universitat. 

In einer sehr lesenswerthen Studie hat der 
Schweizer Historiker Albert Buechi (Freiburg 
i. Uchtland)? daran erinnert, dass in der Frage 
der 1889 gegriindeten katholischen Universitat 
Fribourg die Meinungen des Bischofs und der 
katholischen Regierung des Standes (oder Kan- 
tons) Fribourg differierten. Der Bischof wunsch- 
te eine katholisch-kirchliche Anstalt nach- fran- 
zosischem Vorbild, deren Mittel die Schwei- 
zer Katholiken aufzubringen hatten, die Regie- 
rung, jedoch, entschied sich fur die katholisch- 
staatliche Anstalt, deren katholischen Charak- 
ter der Staat garantiert. In der That zeigt sich 
hier eime tiefgreifende Meinungsverschiedenheit, 
die von Bedeutung ftir die Zukunft ist. In den 
50er Jahren, als Kaiser Franz Joseph den Katho- 
liken deutscher Zunge sein Schlosz Mirabell zu 
Salzburg fiir eine katholische Universitat zur 
Verfiigung stellte, eine Generositat, der die 
Katholiken Mitteleuropas freilich nicht gewach- 
sen waren, damals gab es noch einen in der Tra- 
dition der Krone verankerten katholischen Staat. 
Seitdem ist in Europa wuberall der moderne, 
konstitutionelle, parlamentarisch-demokratische 
Staat emporgewachsen. Der Kanton Fribourg 
“ist eine von bestimmten lokalen Verhaltnissen 
bedingte Ausnahme, deren Tage moéglicher Weise 
gezahlt sind, jedenfalls vom jeweiligen Ausfall 
der Wahlen abhangen. Mermillod aber dachte 
europaisch; er sah voraus, dass einerseits jedes 
Volk seine katholischen Universitaten besitzen 
musse, andererseits jedoch diese der Kirche ein- 
gegliedert und vom Volke selbst erhalten wer- 
den missten. Hier treffen sich die Gedanken 


Rundschau, 1925, XX'V. 385-397 


*) Freiburger Nachrichten v. 15./12-1924; Schweizer | 


Mermillods mit den Problemen der “katholisc 
Aktion.” In den modernen Zeiten ist die Ki 
der Interrex, der den Staat, die Wissenscl 
die soziale Kultur, die samtlich im Zusamn 
brechen sind, reprasentiert und fur die Zuki 


rettet. 
Kardinal Mermillod war ein sozialer Bis« 
von politischem Weitblick; er sah tiber die 
gen des Staates und der sozialen Frage hin 
Er konnte dies jedoch nur, weil er em heilign 
siger Bischof war. Er stand in inniger Ver 
dung mit dem franzdsischen Katholizismus, | 
gerade in den Tagen, da die Schweiz, vom ] 
marckschen Kulturkampfdamon besessen, 
millod per Polizei iiber die Grenze schaffen lh 
eine Hochzeit der religidsen Begeisterung | 
lebte, sich dem heiligsten Herzen weihte, n 
Lourdes und Paray-le-Monial pilgerte, die \ 
ehrung der Eucharistie praktisch bethatigte. 
Katholizitat, die kirchliche Wurde und 
priesterliche Amt waren ftir Mermillod zeitleb 
das Primare, dem sich das Soziale und Politis 
als das Sekundare und Tertiare einfliigen musz 
* * K \ 
Eben da das katholische Europa die Jahrh 
dertfeier des Geburtstages des Kardinal Merr 
lod feierte, sind einige Werke erschienen, | 
sein Lebensbild zu beleuchten vermogen. 1 
allem ist da die Biographie des Firsten Karl 
Léwenstein, des Protektors der Haider Thes 
zu nennen, die Paul Siebertz verfasste (Kempf 
1924, Koesel-Pustet). Fiirst Lowenstein ist e 
Parallelgestalt zu Kardinal Mermillod. In- 
Union de Fribourg brachte er eine Fille von 
fehrungen mit, die er als Initiator der “Fre 
Vereinigung katholischer Sozialpolitiker” (; 
1882) gesammelt hatte. In Osterreich € 
spricht dem Firsten Lowenstein der geni 
Karl von Vogelsang; leider fehlt noch imr 
die grundliche, wissenschaftliche Biograp 
dieses Meisters. Dafiir hat sein treuer Fret 
P, Albert Maria Weisz—O. Pr. in seiner ka 
vor dem ‘Tode publizierten Selbstbiograp 
“Lebensweg und Lebenswerk” (Freiburg i. 
1925, Herder) eine Fille von Erinnerungen | 
jenen Zeiten der Zusammenarbeit mit Low 
stein und Vogelsang und der Zugehdrigkeit | 
Union de Fribourg hinterlassen, die zu den we 
vollsten Materialien, die wir aus jenen 
besitzen, gehodren. Vor allem zeigen die 
nerungen P. Weiszens klar und eindeutig, 
die konservativ-katholischen Kreise, vor al 
auch die Bischofe, ihre Pflicht in Hinsicht 
sozialen Frage erfiillt haben, ja dasz die po’ 
schen Erkenntnisse, zu denen die Katholil 
heute im Zeitalter der “katholischen Aktion” > 
der Parteipolitik und dem Bewegthum ur 
friedigt zuriickzukehren beginnen, gerade 
den Bischéfen stammen. Endlich ist un 
letzter Zeit auch das Lebensbild eines mit | 
millod geistig aufs engste verwandten Bisc 
geschenkt worden, die Biographie des 


~ 
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rheinischen Bischofs franzdésischer Zunge fur aile Streitigkeiten hauptsachlich gewerblicher 
haael Felix Korum von Trier (1840/1921), ver- | Art als Mittel gegen die iapitalistisch-egoistische 
t von Pfarrer Jakob Treitz (Miinchen-Rom Wirthschaftsweise.  Unterstiitzung von Bestre- 
), Theatiner-Verlag). Gleichwie die Gewerk- bungen, evtl. auch selbstandige Einrichtungen auf 
iftsenzyklika (1912) des seligen Papstes Pius | dem Gebiete nicht nur der vorbeugenden, sondern 
‘an die Arbeiterenzyklika Leos XIII. so | auch der heilenden Caritas. 
ieszt das soziale Werk Korums an das Mer- 4. 
ods an. Korum behauptete in dem Kampfe Organe der Gesellschaft sind: 
dem Interkonfessionalismus in Deutschland a) der geistliche Direktor, 
pianische Position des konsequenten, konfes- b) der geschaitsfiithrende Vorstand, 
ellen Katholizismus auch in “oeconomicis et c) der Vorstand, 
ticis.’ Unter seinem Schutz erschienen vor d) die geschaftsfthrenden Ausschiisse der ein- 
t Krieg die Trierer “Petrus-Blatter,” die jetzt zeinen Berufsgruppen, 
lider Basler “Schildwache” (Pfarrer Robert e) das Schiedsgericht, 
teder) fortleben. In diesen Organen wurde f) die Mitgliederversammlung. 
wird der katholisch-soziale Gedanke im 5 
me Mermillods und Korums gepflegt. Beide Eigenschaft und Aufgabe der Organe. 
chenfiirsten dachten hinsichtlich der Entpro- a) Der geistiiche Direktor. 
risierung wie Vogelsang. Das ist ihr Erbe, Der geistliche Direktor hat den Vorsitz bei allen 
wir piegen wollen! Veranstaltungen und Unternehmungen der Gesell- 
Dr. Ernst Kiart WINTER (WIEN). schaft. Er leitet die Versammlungen, nimmt 
Wunsche und Anregungen der Mitglieder entgegen, 
Die Standehausbewegung. giebt solche und fuhrt in Verbindung mit dem Biro 


die gefassten Beschltisse durch, 

| I. Pte b) Der geschaftsfiihrende Vorstand. 

vie einundzwanzig Leitsatze, auf die die ‘Gesell- Er besteht aus 5 bis 7 Mitgliedern und wird von 
ift zur gegenseitigen Untersttitzung ihre | dem Gesamtvorstand mit einfacher Stimmenmehr- 
itigkeit zu begriinden betrebt ist, lassen klar die | heit gewahlt. ‘Seine Aufgaben sind die gieichen, 


icht erkennen, mit der kapitalistisch-centralisti- wie die des Gesamtvorstandes. Er soll aber insbe- 
rn Wirthschaft zu brechen und die Decentrali- | sondere mit dem Direktor bezw, mit dem Biro die 
mn zu beférdern, wodurch der Entproletari- | Beweglichkeit und Entschluszkraft der Gesellschaft 
ming der Gesellschaft Vorschub geleistet werden | sichern, die Versammlungen sowie neue Aufgaben 
, indem Berufsgruppen, und nicht das Groszka- vorbereiten und, soweit nothwendig, Beschlusse 
1, sich sowohl als Eigner wie auch als Betriebs- | durchfiihren helfen. 

er der Industrie bethatigen sollen. 


c) Der Vorstand. 

gas Statut der Gesellschaft, das auf den genann- Er besteht aus je einem Vertreter der Mitglieder 
Leitsatzen beruht, erlautert des weiteren die | aller angeschlossenen Berufe, die diesen selbst 
hichten und Hoffnungen der die Standehaus- | whlen und in den Vorstand entsenden. Der Vor- 
vegung fdrdernden Manner. In funf Para- | stand bildet den Standerath der Gesellschaft. Er 
bohen sind folgende Bestimmungen niedergelegt: | soll das Vertrauen aller Berufe besitzen und soll 
1 deshalb auch aus charakterfesten Mannern und 
sweck der Gesellschaft ist die gegenseitige Unter- | treuen Sohnen der Kirche bestehen. Er wacht mit 
ezung der Mitglieder untereinander, zumal im dem geistlichen Direktor ttber das Ansehen der Ge- 
ten Wirthschaftskampfe. Ziel der Gesellschaft | sellschaft, ttber die Durchfithrung der Beschlusse 
die Erhaltung und Erbreiterung des selbstan- | und bleibt unablassig bemitht, ein gedeihliches Ver- 
en Mittelstandes zur Sicherung eines wahrhaft | haltnis der einzelnen Berufsstande untereinander 
Olischen Familienlebens. herbeizuftthren. Aus ihm wird das Schiedsgericht 


De gewahlt. 
Die Gesellschaft ist aufgebaut auf den Weisungen d) Die geschaftsftihrenden Ausschisse der 
Papste iiber die christliche Demokratie (En- einzelnen Berufsgruppen. = ee 
lika Graves de communi Leos XIII.; Motu pro- Jeder Beruf wahit aus seiner Mitte ein bis drei 


) Pius X.; Erste Enzyklika Benedikts XV.) und | Vertreter, die der Bestatigung durch den geistlichen 
heitet in Unterordnung unter die kirchliche Auto- | Direktor und den Vorstand bedirfen. Der ge- 
St und im engsten Anschluss an die geordnete | schaftsfithrende Ausschuss bildet in Verbindung 
Isorge. mit dem Geschaftsfiihrer des Biiros das Vertrauens- 


ittel der Gesellschaft sind: Tagliches Vereins- | organ der einzelnen Berufe. Er hat: 


het und haufigerer Sakramentenempfang zwecks | _ 1. iiber den kollegialen Geist (Nachstenliebe) der 
gung des Geistes der christlichen Nachsten- | Berufskollegen zu wachen, 


e. Kampf gegen den Geist und die Auswirkung 2. die gemeinsamen geschdftlichen Angelegen- 
unchristlichen Egoismus durch Wort und | heiten zu fthren, Lge or 

rift; Benutzung des Standehauses und der von | | (3. auf Hebung der Fachtiichtigkeit bedacht zu 
ln errichteten Biiros; Errichtung und Ausbau von | sein, 

-ufsgruppen. Errichtung eines Schiedsgerichtes | - ~ (Fortsetzung a. S. 143) 


— 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

The seventh Annual Summer School of the Cath- 
olic Social Guild of England will be held at Oxford 
from July 24 to 31. 

Lectures will be given by Rev. Lewis Watt, S. J. 
(four lectures) on Some Questions of Social Ethics: 
Wages, Interest, Trusts, Strikes and Lockouts. Capt. 
F, N. Blundell, M. P. (two lectures), on The Agricul- 
tural Problem: its History and the Present Position. 
Mr. R. G. Hatton on The Agricultural Outlook from the 
point of view of a research worker. Mr. Leslie A. 
Toke on Some Obstacles to Land Reform. Mr. H 
Somerville, M. A. (three lectures), on Economic Recon- 
struction. Mr. Stanley B. James, From Communism to 
Catholicism. Rev, Eustace Dudley on National Resur- 
rection, and others. 


A highly specialized school for children of ar- 
rested mental development will be opened in Sep- 
tember of this year under the auspices of the Bene- 
dictine Foundation at Washington, D.C. The work 
at the school will be under the immediate supervi- 
sion of Dr. Thomas Verner Moore, O. S. B., Direc- 
tor of the Psychiatric Clinic of Providence Hos- 
pital, and in charge of the Benedictine Sisters of 
Villa Sancta Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota. These 
Sisters for many years have been in charge of Saint 
Mary’s Hospital and Saint Joseph’s Orphanage, 
Duluth, 


The most approved methods for the care and develop- 
ment of this type of child will be made use of. The 
school will be in the nature of a home, to be developed 
on the cottage plan. Only girls will be received. 


According to the report submitted at the second 
annual reunion of the Catholic Institute for Sea- 
men at Sydney, Australia, conducted under the 
auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, during 
the fiscal year 258 ships were visited, and 1,383 
Catholic seamen interviewed. ‘wo hundred and 
thirty Rosaries, 200 medals, 100 prayer books, and 
400 parcels of reading matter were distributed. Two 
hundred and eighty seamen were enrolled in the 
Apostleship of the Sea Society. The institute was 
made known amongst the men, with the result that 
18,670 seamen visited the rooms at the Institute. 

The Archbishop of Sydney, who attended the meet- 


ing, held on May 9th, declared sailors had an intimate 


sense of soul, perhaps more than any other body of men. 
We could find authority for that in the Psalms of David, 


wherein the Royal Psalmist sang of the men who “go 


down to the sea in ships.” No Catholic seaman should 


come to Sydney without receiving the Sacraments. 


- were dangers at sea, and peculiar perils were en- 
red, and all sailors should be prepared to meet 
gers, “Look on this as your chief achievement, 
his Grace counsell . 

1 to receive the 


you get the | 
1 raments — 


membership of existing unions has considerably © 
creased. An appeal for funds to carry further 1 
propaganda on behalf of the Catholic trade unt 
movement has now been launched, and two of 1 
French Cardinals had already subscribed in ¢ 
vance. : é 

At the congress important discussions took place 
such subjects as co-partnership, family wage allowanc 
etc. Resolutions were passed demanding the introd 
tion of State- insurance, increased benefits for employ 
injured on railway work, the extension of free holidi 
at the expense of each business, and other matters. 
Zirnheld concluded the congress with a restatement 
Catholic social principles and appealed for closer 
operation with the Catholic Young Men’s Associat 
and other similar societies. 


ORGANIZED LABOR | 

Delegates representing 260 labor unions and wo: 
ers’ fraternal organizations attended the “Suppi 
the Passaic Strike’ conference at Labor Temg 
New York City, and pledged their organizations 
raise $300,000 for Passaic strike relief. Alir 
Wagenknecht, chairman of the general relief co 
mittee of textile strikers, told of the needs of 1 
strikers and outlined the relief work being done 
the strike area. 

He also stressed the need of organizing the strik 
for the fight to build the American labor moveme 
“That is the slogan in Passaic,” he said. “Build 1 
American labor movement.” He told the delegates ' 
unorganized must be organized if organized labor is 
be successful in maintaining the gains it has ma 
“Your condition in organized labor will improve 
proportion as the unorganized worker rises with yo 


a 

It seems that the American Federation of Lat 
intends to adhere to the policy of conducting nm 
partisan campaigns, at least for the present. — 
President, Wiiliam Green, has issued the follow’ 
statement : ‘§ 


“American labor has not wavered in its faith in 
partisan political action. It has never believed 
interests and welfare are those of a class in conflict 
the interest of other groups of citizens. The imm 
interests of labor may be different from those of 
groups, but they are not necessarily in conflict; wi: 
manship seeks to harmonize the interests of various 
so that the welfare of the whole nation may be : 
uniformly without special advantage to any grou: 


for office of the validity of Labor’s propos: 
€ present 


f which are close 


ler & Co., one of the largest real estate invest- 
int houses in New York City, it was announced 
| July 1. The labor interests propose to form a 
ding corporation which will be dominated and 
rated jointly by banking and labor executives, 
ecially those representing the building trades 
ions. 


the group which has taken over the controlling inter- 
cconsists of Theodore M. Brandle, President of the 
~y Jersey Building Trades Council and President of 
| Labor National Bank of Jersey City; John J. Dowd, 
ernational Vice-President of the International Broth- 
bood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
america, and Director of the Union Labor Investment 
poration of Jersey City; Joseph F. Hurley, director 
the Labor National Bank of Jersey City; S. W. 
tentag, Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
tive Engineers’ Securities Corporation, and a few 
ber men, not from the ranks of labor. 

wuke J. Murphy, formerly Executive Vice-President 
he Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Trust Co. 
New York, who was elected President of the Board 
Directors, said at a dinner of the executives, held at 
Hotel Roosevelt: 

WThe acquisition of the Miller Company by the group 
ppresent, marks one of the most advanced steps taken 
jabor interests to enter the financial field. We have 
eady interested a very important unit of the building 
jes in this new venture, and feel confident that we 
| have the support of organized labor generally. It 
hur aim to have associated with us representatives of 
ry important element of organized labor in this coun- 


COPARTNERSHIP 
he third triennial Copartnership Congress, held 
‘London, concluded on June 5 with a discussion 
“Progress of Copartnership in Great Britain.” 
A. Appleton presided and Cuthbert Plaistowe, 
chief speaker, was followed by questions and 
cussions from the floor. 


Mr. Plaistowe declared that Labor has seen that the 
re demand to uphold the rates of pay and hours did 
- get them very far. A lifetime of repetition of work 
the bidding of and for the profit of another, without 
> interest in the task or the industry itself, was not 
i'n when wages might be considered good, a satisfac- 
To remain in a class all their lives, with no 
ospect of a better status, was not considered a de- 
able condition of living. Industrial progress was not 
be attained while the feeling existed that the worker, 
htly or wrongly, believed he was merely working for 
shareholders. The worker, he said, was entitled to 
arger share in the profits of industry, to more respon- 
lity of control. Co-partnership, fully applied, would 
5a solution of the labor problem, but the employer was 
> one from whom the initiative must come. 

Mr. Appleton said there were hundreds of thousands 
+people who honestly believed in class antagonism and 
uid not, therefore, have anything to do with co- 
; tnership. He regarded this as a mistake... . They 
: iid never forget there were 43,000,000 people in 
Britain and only 56,000,000 acres. Therefore, with 
mitations, instead of promoting class antagonisms, 
trade unionists should get together in the highest 
s of co-partnership and make the most of their 
antages, and so arrange that their standard of 
ould be raised, not by acts of Parliament but by 
certed efforts of all.... He did not, however, 
“all unrest would be solved by placings workmen 
ds of management. ; 

5 u 


: , Hin rt 
, declared that co-partner- 
aking» progress in Gr ‘at Britain 
resent 250,000 of the 14,000,000 og 15,000,000 
pet > ae 
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are oe ; 
workers were under co-partnership conditions, happily 
emp.oyed in an atmosphere of efficiency and good-will. 


CO-OPERATION 

_ The American Institute of Co-operation is hold- 
ing its second annual summer meeting at the Uni- 
versity Farm School, St. Paul, Minn. Eighty-five 
students, representing many state universities, and 
teachers of agriculture from all sections of the 
United States, are among the more than 200 in at- 
tendance. Academic credit is offered to those who 
enroll. The curriculum available at this year’s in- 
stitute is said to be much more comprehensive than 
the one of a year ago at Philadelphia. 


W. C. Coffey, dean of the College of Agriculture, in a 
review of the history of co-operation in Minnesota, de- 
clared: “Tn 1913 there were 2,300 farmers’ co-operative 
associations of various types in Minnesota,” he said. 
“In 1917 the figure had increased to 3,500, and in 1921 
to 4,500. Last year four of these larger organizations 
did a total business of approximately $85,000,000. These 
figures would indicate that the farmers of Minnesota 
have such a bent for co-operation that there is small 
prospect of their taking any backward step.” 

Richard Pattee, of Boston, chairman of the institute, 
and managing director of the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, said: 

“The co-operative principle of business practice has 
grown so rapidly, has so widely permeated and affected 
the business structure of the country, that from being a 
mere name for a vague idea, it has become a positive 
factor in our business relations and every year it is 
challenging attention and study.” 


On the conclusion of his recent visit to Denmark, 
Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of Illinois, 
told a representative of the Chicago Tribune: “The 
Danes have solved the problem of co-operation in 
which we have experimented—not always with suc- 
cess, but enough to show its possibilities. For in- 
stance, our cotton and tobacco growers formed co- 
operative marketing organizations which have been 
quite successfully maintaining prices at a profitable 
level.” > 


“The trouble is,’ Mr. Lowden continues, “men who 
refuse to join these organizations reap the same benefits 
without bearing any cost in time, money or effort, which 
is borne by the members. ‘The Danes have solved this 
by a tax on export branded farm products, which is re- 


turned to the co-operatives, thus making all who benefit 


bear part of the cost at any rate. 

“Of course the problem is different in Denmark and 
America. Denmark lives by its export trade, and by 
careiul grading and branding, establishment of trade- 
marks, and control which penalizes careless and ineffi- 
cient produce, it has established a reputation for the 
quality of its goods in the world market. 

“The American farmer produces chiefly for home con- 
sumption and as long as the crops do not exceed the 
domestic demand he is all right. If, however, he has 
20 per cent surplus wheat, for instance, which he has to 
export, the price, not only of export wheat but in the 
home markets as well, is made by Liverpool. 

“Similarly, although the United States produces 60 
per cent of the cotton of the world and a much larger 


_ percentage of the short staple cotton, the price is made 


in Manchester. The problem is finding some way to 


free our markets for farm products of foreign control.” 


“THE CLASSES 


spall; Pitrim Sorokin, of the University of Min- 
nesota, has made a statistical study of American 


a 


2 
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millionaires. The study covers 228 rich men, 
who are now dead, and 248 still living. “The 
wealthy class in the United States,” he says, “is 
becoming less and less open, more and more 
closed into a castelike group.” In the deceased 
group, 49 per cent of the rich men had the same 
occupation as that of their fathers. Among the 
living group the percentage is about 72. The per- 
centage of those who started their money-mak- 
ing career as wealthy men, is also much higher 
in the living than in the deceased group. 

The percentage of rich men, whose fathers also 
were rich financiers, rose from 52.2 in the earlier 
generation to 75 per cent in the generation still 
living. On the other hand the percentage of men 
descended from farmers decreased from 24.6 to 
7.3 per cent in a generation. The percentage of 
those whose fathers were workers, . decreased 
frome/ to. 1.6. 

The millionaires who started life poor in the 
former generation were 38.8 per cent; those who 
started poor in the present generation are 19.6 
per cent. Those who started rich in the former 
generation were 29.7; those who started rich in 
the present generation are 52.7 per cent. 

Sorokin’s studies show that those born rich have an 
opportunity to stay rich better than the rest have to 
become rich, and this opportunity is increasing. They 


also imply that “the captains of industry” are more 
and-more coming from the affluent class. 


MONOPOLY 

An immediate investigation into the alleged un- 
fair practices of the General Baking Company, the 
Continental Baking Company and their subsidiaries, 
with special reference to the attempt to destroy com- 
petition and establish a dangerous monopoly is asked 
for in a letter to the Federal Trade Commission by 
Martin L. Davey (D.), Representative from Ohio, 
on behalf of independent bakers of northeastern 
Ohio, who claim that the baking trust is -charging 
only 10 cents a loaf wholesale in northeastern Ohio, 
while at the same time they are charging 11% cents 
a loaf in near-by points such as Toledo and Cin- 
cinnati, O., and in western Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan. 

“It is claimed also,” says Mr. Davey, “that the pur- 
pose of this temporary lower price is not to provide 
cheaper bread for the people, but to destroy competi- 
tion in northeastern Ohio by a price which is below the 
cost of production, and when competition is destroyed 
to bave a monopolistic control over this basic food 
supply. 


HOUSING 

Governor Smith on July 1 announced his appoint- 
ment of the five State Housing Commissioners pro- 
vided for in the new law for state aid building 
modern tenements with restricted rents in congested 
areas in New York City and other cities. In a 
memorandum accompanying the appointments the 
Governor explained that an appropriation of 


$100,000 for the commission was the “first step — 


taken by the state to better the physical conditions 


of housing in the centers of congestion throughout 
the state.” 


Pointing out that “old-fashioned, worn out, dilapidat 
tenements still exist, particularly in New York City,” # 
Governor said that under the terms of the bill enacted | 
the last Legislature it is proposed to “make it possib 
by take exemption and the power of eminent domain ° 
acquire large parcels at a time,” and to replace old stru 
tures with modern ones, “sanitary in every respect, af 
at low rentals.” 


CENSORSHIP 
The New York’s play juries, composed of me 
and women citizens chosen by the District Attorne 
have been brought into action again, Four curret 
plays were recently reported by them as objectiot 
able on the score of indecency. 


The jurors, who are not known even to one anothe 
having visited all four plays, made their reports to th 
District Attorney, Mr. Banton. In the case of any pla 
if nine out of 12 jurors condemn it, the manager gets 
week in which to make suggested changes. If he fail 
the production must be withdrawn. If the jury finds tl 
play altogether objectionable, it must be withdrawn in 
mediately. 

The jury system exists by virtue of an agreement b 
tween actors, managers, authors, civic associations, ar 
public officials. A year ago the juries acted on con 
plaints against three plays. Two they acquitted of faul 
but the third they required to be amended. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
The second session of the International Labe 
Conference, at which 36 countries are representec 
was opened at Geneva on June 7, when Lord Burr 
ham was unanimously elected president. 


Tne conference is to deal with maritime questions- 
namely, drawing up an international code of rules rela 
ing to seamen’s agreements and the general principk 
of the inspection of works on board ship. Another que 
tion which is sure to come up before the conference 
the apportionment of working time on board ship; it 
likely that the workers’ group will move a resolutic 
asking that this question should be included in tt 
agenda of the 1927 conference, 


SOCIAL STUDY 
The Second Annual Summer Conference o 
Economic, International, Racial and Family R 
lations will be held on the Campus of Olivet Co 
lege, Olivet, Mich., from August 21-28. The Cot 
ference is being arranged by the Midwest Coune 
for Social Discussion. 


The discussion method will be used throughout the co: 
ference and formal addresses will be avoided. The on 
part of the program which is pre-determined is the s 
lection of themes which was made by last year’s grou; 
Economic and Industrial Relations, August 2-8; Inte 


national Relations, 8-15; Race Relations, 16-22; and Far 
ily Relations, 23-28. : 


PICKETING 
The case in which the Canadian Supreme 


delivered judgment declaring peaceful picketi 
be illegal arose in Alberta: 


legalize peaceful picketing. 


et -_ 
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we Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


sident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

pst Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

feces resident, Stephen A. Junglas, Cleveland, 

io. 
ecing Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
is! 

rr, and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 
364, St. Paul, Minn. 

2asurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

pecutive Committee: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Wm. V. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; O. H. Kreuz- 
berger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthony J. Zeits, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Major Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the Presidents 
and Spiritual Directors of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and the Gonzaga Union. 

pn. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, III. 
Communications intended for the Central Verein 

puld be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 

.» St. Paul, Minnesota. 


H4il these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
ial supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
cording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
aerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
e: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 
Prius X. 


Pope Benedict’s Message to the Central 
Verein 
(Translation) 
Rome 9:10 A. M., June 26, 1926. 
| Bishop Griffin, 
Springfield, Ill. 

His Holiness, the August Pontiff, Pius XI., con- 
‘scious of the good work of the Society, known as 
‘the Central Verein, convening in the City of © 
| Springfield, Ill., invokes the blessing of Almighty 
'God. In view of the many and worthy achieve- 
tments of the Society, His Holiness graciously 
| grants the Apostolic Blessing. 

Cardinal Gasparri. 


Fundamentals of Christian 

| Solidarism 
‘The soil and the soul are intimately related. The 
worce between them instituted by the Industrial 
2volution is harmful to both. 


STANLEY B. JAMEs, 
in The Month. 


hg Ps 


* * 


iIt would seem that the real problem of the nation’s 
ad has not yet dawned upon most of those who 
ze that the land is the key to all other national 
lems. Most of the land-lovers with schemes of 
look upon land reform as a matter of la- 
? wages, or cheap transit, or a minimum price, 
ounty, or ploughland, or Small Holdings—or 


rw 


ies which are impressive as being First Aid 
they overlook the cause of the dis- 
d has not been treated as land; land 

zed. Land, which is the inde- 


—~ s 4 


se in one strong brew. But in their zeal for | 


nomic wealth, has been | 


treated as if it was an economic secondary or ter- 
tiary, like a shop or a factory. Let it be said at 
once that in all spheres, and especially in that sphere 
of applied psychology or ethics which we call eco- 
nomics, to treat a primary as if it were not a primary 
is to prepare chaos, 
Vincent McNassz, O. P. 
Seok eb 

Three elements essential to industrialized or mass 
production are ruining the land of England: (1) 
the markets; (2) the transport agencies, and (3) 
the financiers. As soon as a land-worker produces 
much more of a commodity than he can consume 
and much fewer commodities than he must consume 
he must obtain money by selling his produce in a 
market ; and the more he produces the further must 
he send his produce. This at once robs him of his 
liberty of action by delivering him to the mercy of 
the market, the transport agency that takes his pro- 
duce to the market, and the financier who gives 
financial credit to buy and stock and work the land 
until the produce is harvested and sold and paid for. 
It is tragic to find the empiric verification of this prin- 
ciple in the letters written to the Press by farmers. 
These men, who know more about the agricultural 
than about the financial aspects of the land, com- 
plain loudly of the tyranny of Smithfield or Covent 
Garden (market), of the crushing railway rates 
(transport), or of the impossibility of raising wheat 
without a bounty so as to give a fair outlay on cap- 
ital (financier). ‘These complaints are but an em- 
piric proof that it is folly to encourage a system 
which tends more and more to separate the area of 
production from the area of consumption; in other 
words, to prevent the most efficient system wherein 
the areas of production and consumption are iden- 
tical. Moreover, these letters would seem to sug- 
gest the question whether the bounty demanded by 
the perplexed land-worker will not prove to be a 
money grant to the markets, the railways, the finan- 
ciers—i, e., to the chief causes of the farmers’ plight. 
If this is so, then the remedies suggested for the 
land crisis and industrial unemployment are like an 
effort to quench a furious fire by throwing on a 


_ few damp faggots! - 


Three groups of men are therefore incapable of 
giving the word of wisdom to England in her present 
land plight: the salesman, the railway director, the 
financier. ‘These men, as such, must think of their 
craft. But it is their craft that has brought the 
land to its present danger of death. They have not 
been wicked men; they have merely been unmiti- 
gatedly human. “They have only done in their own 
sphere what human nature always does in its own 
sphere. They have seen with the eyes of their 
craft, aimed at the aims of their craft, toiled for the 
life and the supremacy of their craft. As well ask 
them to lit m power, though it now be a 

f ask a paid secretary to de- 
_society.") 4 
INCENT McNass, O. P. 


ns of the distinguished Dominican 
force to our country. Capitalism is 
nditions the world over. 


“ 
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The First American Catholic Conference on 
Ideals of Peace 


Among the first fruits of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress one is tempted to name the two-fold demon- 
stration in the interest of international understand- 
ing, good will, conciliation and peace, which was 
held in Springfield, Ill., on Saturday, June 25, as 
one of the chief features of the 70th General Con- 
vention of the Central Verein. Estimated at its 
lowest possible import, it was a modern version of 
the ancient Christian “Pax” (peace greeting) ex- 
tended by the faithful one toward ithe other at the 
reception of the Eucharist. Translated into modern 
terms, the “pax Christi,” the sincere wish—yea, the 
earnest will—for that peace, which the Eucharist 
desires to impart to men and nations, must find 
expression in demonstrations of this sort before 
men will welcome and embrace it and permit it to 
reign in their hearts and govern the relations of the 
peoples of the earth. It was a happy thought, that 
cf arranging this conference, and it was skillfully 
and successfully put into execution.. The Spring- 
field Conference is now a fact, an event beautiful to 
recall, 

A demonstration, complete and impressive in it- 
self, and yet but the prelude to the major event of 
the conference, was the foregathering of a large 
group of men and women, led by their Eminences 
Cardinal Faulhaber and Cardinal Piffl, and His Ex- 
cellency, Monsignore Ignatius Seipel, the former 
Prime Minister of Austria, and the savior of his 
country, accompanied by numerous dignitaries from 
our country and abroad, at the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln in the woodland cemetery in the mild glow 
of the setting sun. Having laid wreaths of flowers 
on the sarcophagus of the Great Conciliator in the 
lower vault, the three prelates and their escorts 
ascended to the balcony commanding a view of the 
surroundings, and there gave voice to their homage 
to the character of Lincoln and the desire of their 
hearts for world peace such as Lincoln would, too, 
have longed for were he with us in these troubled 
times. His Lordship Bishop Griffin, of Springfield, 
had personal charge of the distinguished visitors. 
Reporting on this event, the Jilinois State Register 
says in its issue of June 27: 

_ “Cardinal Piffl . . . began without introduction, speak- 
ing = German. A liberal translation of his remarks fol- 

“Abraham Lincoln, in whose honor we are gathered here 
today, was one of the greatest citizens of this nation. It 
was he as much as any other man who preserved the 
liberties of the American people. He gave to the nation 
and to the world the ideals which have proven an in- 
spiration for the future, His attitude towards problems 
which confronted him was governed entirely by the rich- 
ness of those ideals. He regarded his office as a trust 
from Divinity, and in compliance with that conviction he 
devoted himself entirely to the Are his | people. It 
was because of his sincere belief in those ideals that he 

_ was able to so nobly lead the nati 2Xal 
ideals should be followed b 
Cardinal Faulhaber, th 
the English language, said i 
same source: ~ 


, according to the 


untry in which 


world. What — 


Abraham Lincoln fought against was slavery in any fori 


“We honor at this grave the ideals of the American pe 
ple; enthusiasm for peace of the world and the liber 
of all nations. We dedicate our flowers to that uncor 
prising character, who was faithful to his ideals to tl 


grave.” 

Monsignore Seipel, who perhaps of all those pre 
ent could enter most deeply into the soul of Lincol 
because of his hours of severe trial as responsib 
head of the Austrian government, prefaced his r 
marks by the statement that he had already laid 
wreath on the tomb of Washington at Mt, Verno 
Continuing he said: 

“IT place my wreath (on Lincoln’s grave) as a dedic 
tion and expression of sympathy to this great Americi 
from Europe. This monument is a tribute to the memo 
of a great President. Catholics of the United States a 
to be congratulated upon being here to join in honori 
that great citizen and expressing their gratitude for wh 
he has done. 

“The Eucharistic Congress, just closed in Chicagc, w 
an expression of faith in the Supernatural power a 
guidance. The ceremonies here express your faith 
your country.” ; 

The most beautiful portion of Msgr. Seipel’s a 
dress was directed to Lincoln himself. His Lor 
ship of Springfield spoke briefly at the tomb, st 
ing that Springfield’s choicest possessions we 
“Lincoln, his memory and his accomplishments.” 

Of this, the dramatically impressive and bea 
tiful prelude to the Conference, the character w 
predominantly civic and secondarily religious; th 
of the Conference proper was religious primari 
and civic by import and effect. To right and le 
of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Griffin, Honorary Chairm 
and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Rector 
the Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, 
Acting Chairman, sat a number of the most disti 
guished guests from Europe who ever graced a sin 
ilar gathering. The Gold Room of the Hotel, whic 
seats over 500, offered standing room only, whi 
even the surrounding corridors held eager listener 
Those addressing the deeply. interested audien 
were : Mr, Charles Korz, President of the C. V 
Msgr. Och; His Lordship the Rt. Rev. Wilhel 
Berning, Bishop of Osnabrueck; His Eminen 
Cardinal Piffl; His Lordship the Bishop of Klages 
furt-Gurk, the Rt. Rev. F. Hefter; His Lords 


the Rt. Rev. Sigismund Waitz, Apostolic Admi 
trator of Innsbruck; His Excellency, former Au 
trian Prime Minister Monsignore Seipel; Rt, Re 


Monsignore Kreutz, of Freiburg, Director of 

Cath, Caritasverband of Germany; His Eminer 
Cardinal Faulhaber; and, in conclusion, Bi 
Griffin. A brilliant, harmoniously conseque 
statement of requirements for understanding 
tween the peoples of the world was the sum o 
addresses, introduced and connected with each ot! 
both by their own logic and by the consumma 
skill of the Acting Chairman. A thought from 


of Osnabrueck laid 
the late war as a 
one country or peo} 
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be solidaric guilt of mankind, of all nations and peoples 

recognized. Bishop Hefter raised the moral issue more 
Pecifically, naming -sin as the cause of war and post-war 
t.tred. Bishop Waitz demanded that all agencies apt to 
ifluence public opinion should serve the cause of justice, 
1uth and love; and not only these agencies (notably the 
eess) but even the industrial system should be recon- 


pae. : ws Tis 


Leen given, the Central Verein must lead in the 
performance of the task which the guests from 
abroad outlined to them and which, some years 
since, Benedict XV. entrusted to them. 

But they have a right—and this was repeatedly 
dwelt upon in the course of the evening—to the 


Their Eminences, Cardinals Faulhaber and Piffl, Msgr. Seipel, Bishop Griffin and other Dignitaries at Lincoln’s 


Tomb, Springfield, Ill. June 26. 


tructed so that, instead of serving the masters it now 


pbeys, it too should enter the lists for justice and mutual 
sights. Msgr. Kreutz followed with a soul-stirring ap- 
heal for charity-to go hand in hand with demands for 
ustice and truth, while the Cardinal from Munich stressed 
ae need for justice, love and peace, naming exaggerated 
ationalism as one of the most fruitful sources of inter- 
wational friction. In particular Cardinal Faulhaber rec- 
mmended that the C. V. and American citizens generally 
labor for the restoration of private property, still being 
eld under the “alien enemy property” act, to citizens of 
Central Europe and for a statesmanlike handling of the 
rmmigration problem. 

Like Bishop Waitz he noted the necessity of impreg- 
hating society with Christian ideals as a requirement for 
autual good will and conciliation between individuals and 
bations. 

Unquestionably a goodly percentage of the audi- 
pnce were not conversant with the German lan- 
yuage, in which practically all of the addresses were 
lelivered, yet not a person left the gathering during 
he more than two hours consumed by the speakers. 
Strange as it may seem, a message that required 

her words nor a knowledge of the language of 

speakers to convey, must have been conveyed to 
y of the men and women who sat in the gather- 

That message, understood by all, must be 
ught to fruitage. 


-_ 


Now that the impetus has 


support of all well intentioned citizens of our coun- 
try. For labor in the cause of conciliation and 
peace is constructive effort for the future integrity 
and happiness of our country as well. But whether 
that help is given or not, ours is the first duty and 
the distinguished privilege to labor for the realiza- 
tion of the peace of the Eucharistic King, without 
which individuals and nations will have no peace. 


- The Gentle Art of Spending 


The ways in which Americans spend their in- 
comes have been tabulated by percentages in the 
American Education Digest. The figures follow: — 


Church, 34 per cent. 

Schools, 1% per cent. 

Government, 4%4 per cent. 

Crime, 8% per cent. — 

Investment, 11 per cent. 

Waste, 14 per cent. 
Luxuries, 22 per cent. . 

Living costs, 24% per cent. 

Miscellaneous, 13% per cent. - - oe ius 
_ “Note how much more we waste than we give to 
religion,” says The Churchman, a denominational 
weekly. ap) iperak hase patios! «oc, 


47 
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Our S Convention 

The Springfield convention of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America has very probably not had 
its equal in the long history of the organization 
as far as grandeur and impressiveness of the pub- 
lic demonstrations, religious and civic, and the pres- 
ence of distinguished churchmen of various ranks, 
from two Cardinals down to the one hundred odd 
priests from our country and abroad are concerned. 
Probably also no other convention offered so many 
moments of tremendous inspirational force as this 
one. The St. Louis gathering was marked in par- 
ticular by the presence and the declaration of cou- 
rageous friendship for the C. V. on the part of the 
then Apostolic Delegate, now Cardinal, Bonzano; 
the Chicago meet by the impressive ceremonies in 
St. Martin’s Church, in the course of which Arch- 
bishop, now Cardinal, Mundelein read that most 
momentous letter of Benedict XV., which this year 
again gave the convention its secondary keynote; 
brilliant as were the gatherings in San Antonio, 
Fort Wayne, Milwaukee, Detroit, they on their part 
were, in a measure, overshadowed by the gracious 
participation in the Allentown convention of His 
Eminence Cardinal Dougherty; while the Cleveland 
convention was placed in a class with that of Chi- 
cago by the communication from His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI., read by Bishop Schrembs. 

The stamp of dignity, religious impressiveness, 
and serious striving for the realization of religious 
and civic ideals, placed upon a responsive gathering 
by the participation in the various events by the 
noted visitors, along with the glamor of fitting out- 
ward display, made this year’s gathering entirely 
unique. This uniqueness was stressed by the so- 
lemnity and beauty of the Church services on the 
one hand, and the stirring demonstrations in the 
interest of mutual understanding and conciliation of 
nations, the first being the foregathering at the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln, the other the Conference on 
Ideals of Peace, held in the headquarters hotel, 
named after that President. Then, too, the parade 
and mass meeting in the Arsenal, on Sunday after- 
noon, at which latter 8,000 persons, conservatively 
estimated, were present, lent a distinguishing fea- 
ture to the convention. 

All of which rather is apart from the delibera- 
tions engaged in, the other educational features of 
the convention, the resolutions adopted, the reports 
submitted, the plans laid and the business trans- 
acted. Moreover, all of this came to the C. V. 
almost as a free gift. Not that preparations had 
not been made to make the convention as dignified 
and as fruitful as possible; not that, for instance, 
intensive efforts had not been directed towards a 
successful and impressive conference on the ideals 
of peace. These had indeed been engaged in. How- 
ever, because the convention followed so closely 
upon the heels of the Eucharistic Congress, the lead- 
ers in the C. V. had agreed that the convention ar- 
rangements should be as simple and unostentatious 
as possible. That it, however, was, as a matter 
of fact, made such a splendid, enthusing gather- 


pringfield 


& 


ing, pursuing the inspirational events and the wor. 
meetings with equal zeal and interest—that is du 
to the vision and efforts of a ‘few men in th 
C. V., the Central Bureau, a small group in Spring 
field, and to the rare talent, ability, dignity am 
kindness of the visitors from abroad and our ow 
country and the high level of excellence struck b 
their addresses. ‘The Central Verein owes a larg 
debt of gratitude to a small group of Churchmei 
and laymen for this brilliant convention. 


Chronicle. | 
Friday, June 25, was devoted to two sessions of the Com 
mittee on Social Propaganda and one of the Executiv 
Committee, the latter being held in the evening, one o 
the events being the discussion and adoption of the repor 
of the Committee on Social Propaganda and of the Cen 
tral Bureau. One of the decisions arrived at was to can 
vass the State Leagues for the purpose of raising certaii 
payroll items allowed by last year’s convention but no 
yet drawn because the funds were not available. Th 
President’s Message also demanded the attention of th: 
meeting. On Saturday morning pontifical high mass wa 
celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Geo. W. Heer, Protonotar: 
Apostolic, of Dubuque, Ia., Chairman of the Committe’ 
on Social Propaganda, in SS. Peter and Paul’s Church 
whereupon the convention of the C. V., and the stat 
conventions of the Cath. Union of Illinois and the Cath 
Women’s Union of that state were formally opened it 
the Knights of Columbus Building. In his message Presi 
dent Charles Korz treats of: acknowledgment for thi 
Papal Letter addressed to last year’s convention; the pro 
posed C. V. pilgrimage to Rome; the Eucharistic Con 
gress; the Conference on Ideals of Peace; the Centra 
Bureau, its activities and its endOwment; a new constitu 
tion; co-operation with the C. V. and the Bureau; thr 
Kolping Society; the Cath. Women’s Union; religious con 
ditions in Mexico. This and the following sessions, a 
well as the sessions of the Committees on Resolutions 
Constitution, etc., were marked by deep interest on thi 
part of the delegates. The occasional presence of visiting 
dignitaries and priests added solemnity to the sessions 
rather elevating the tone of the meetings than detracting 
from the business on hand. Saturday afternoon the dele 
gates to the Illinois convention joined the C. V. meeting 
while the Cath. Women’s Union of America went int 
session. Adjournment took place at 4:30, to enable at 
tendance on the part of all at the soul-stirring ceremonie: 
which took place at the tomb of Abraham Lincoln, wher 
Cardinals Faulhaber and Piffl and His Excellency Mon 
signore Seipel laid wreaths upon the sarcophagus con 
taining the remains of Illinois’ greatest son, and later ad 
dressed the large gathering, numbering several thousands 
from the balustrade surrounding the towering obelisk 
While this civic celebration sounded the keynote: con 
ciliation between nations, the conference on Ideais of Peac 
itself was held in the evening in the Abraham Lincolt 
Hotel, under the Honorary Chairmanship of the Rt. Rev 
James A. Griffin, Bishop of Springfield, and the A 
Chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Monsignore Dr. Joseph O 
of Columbus. Their Eminences Cardinals Faulhaber 
Piffl, several Bishops and others took active part in 
Program, the large Gold Room of the Hotel being fi 
to the very doors. ¥ 


Mass Meeting. 


It hasbeen said that this Conference was, apart f: 
the Church services, the outstanding event of the conv 
tion, Brilliant as it was, and probably destined to mat 
a new epoch in Catholic Action in the U. S. in the | 
terest of international peace, its importance as a popul 
public demonstration was surpassed by the parade a 
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Social Factor in the World Today,” was delivered by 
v. A. M. Schwitalla, S. J., Regent of the Medical School 
St. Louis University. Cardinal Faulhaber and Cardinal 
ffl harked back in their addresses to the Conference of 
curday evening, urging American Catholic Action in the 
erest of a better understanding between the peoples of 

world as well as the extension of Catholic charity to 

stricken people of all nations. In their remarks they 
iluded an expression of thanks to the C. V: in par- 
ular and the people of America in general for the aid 
en their own flocks and other European Catholics dur- 
- the years following the war, and praised the C. V. 
‘ taking the initiative in so many works for the promo- 
1 of the Catholic cause. No less than seven Bishops, two 
wots and more than one hundred priests graced the 
asion with their presence. 


Director of C. B. Honored. 


fo return to the sessions of the convention: On Sun- 
r morning, practically all the delegates of the men’s 
1 women’s societies being present, Mr. Joseph Schaefer, 
vairman of the local committee, and Mayor Samuel 
ard extended their greetings to the convention, where- 
on the Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. Holweck, of St. Louis, 
ested Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bu- 
uu, with the cross of Knighthood of the Holy Sepulchre, 
fs distinction having been awarded to Mr. Kenkel by 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, the Most Reverend Aloysius 
rrlassina. Monsignore Holweck, Mr. Kenkel, President 
rz, and the President of the Cath. Women’s Union, 
ces, S. C. Wavering, spoke briefly in connection with 

investiture. His Excellency Monsignore Ignatius 
pel, who had won the hearts of the delegates during 
short stay in Springfield, bade them farewell, outlining 
- their benefit the task he had found and met as Prime 
mister of Austria. Sunday evening was taken up with 
sions of the various committees. 


Pontifical high mass was celebrated on Monday morn- 
: by Cardinal Faulhaber, and on Tuesday morning by 
- Rt. Rev. Amandus Bahlmann, O. F. M., Bishop of 
tarem in Brazil. The sessions on Monday and Tues- 
y were devoted to the submitting of reports by repre- 
ntatives of the State Leagues; of the report of the 
solutions Committee and other committees, notably that 
Constitution, Mr. Nic. Dietz, Chairman of the latter, 
ving prepared a new draft which was accepted by the 
ayention; addresses by several visiting Bishops, one by 
y. John Beierschmidt, C. SS. R., of Philadelphia, on 
-e Holy Eucharist and the Family; another by Rev. 
. Edwin V. O’Hara, of Eugene, Ore., of the Rural Life 

sreau of the Nat.-Cath. Welfare Conference, on The 

-urch and Rural Life; a report by the Director of the 
reau on its activities; another by Mr. Henry Seyfried, 
hairman of the Central Bureau Endowment Fund Com- 
‘ttee; and the report of the President of the Cath. 

homen’s Union after adjournment of their convention. 

se election of officers resulted in the choice of the fol- 
wing: President, Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; Vice-Presi- 
ats, Hy, Seyfried, Indianapolis, and Joseph Schaefer, 
ringfield, Ill, the third Vice-President being the Presi- 
at of the Cath. Women’s Union; Recording Secretary, 

b J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis.; Corr. and Financ. 

ary, John Q. Juenemann, St. Paul; Treasurer, 
Korte, St. Louis; Members at Large of Executive 

ittee, Rt. Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, Evansville, 

; John L. Sebald, Baltimore; Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, 

. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex. 


tes to the Cath. Women’s Union attended the joint 
of the conventions as diligently as the program 
ermit, and held a mass meeting for women on 
y evening. The Resolutions adopted by the C. V. 


< 


Decadence 


~ 


tof Association; Unorgan- 
pie | i Ce’ 


of Morals; — 
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Our Honored Leaders; The Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 
Celebration. 


_ The 70th General Convention of the C. V. with 
its unusually varied and uncommonly impressive fea- 
tures, and its numerous important transactions, is 
now a matter of history. A fitting characterization 
of it is sketched by Mr, Joseph Matt, Editor of the 
Wanderer, based on the two first days, saying: “The 
first two days of the 70th Generai Convention of 
the Central Verein, being completely under the in- 
fluence of the World Congress and constituting, in a 
measure, a continuation of it, offered such a wealth 
of highly significant and important features that 
this gathering will forever remain a brilliant event 
of the first order in the history of our organization. 
Demonstrations like the one at the tomb of Lincoln, 
the conference on World Conciliation—the first 
Catholic Peace Meeting on American soil—the tre- 
mendous meeting of Sunday afternoon, these are 
events which, although they followed so closely 
upon the Chicago World Congress, yet will leave 
a deep impression upon the participants and must 
re-echo throughout the country and beyond its bor- 
ders.” It is proper to add that the celebrations and 
sessions of the following days did not bring an anti- 
climax, but rounded out beautifully the inspirational 
and educational effect of the earlier meetings as well 
as the working program of the convention. 


High Points of the Convention of the Cath. 
Women’s ‘Union 

While it is a noteworthy fact that the meetings 
of the men’s branch of the C. V. are the scene of 
edger interest and steady application to the work 
in hand, this is true to an equal degree of the meet- 
ings of the Cath. Women’s Union of America. The 
constant growth of that organization as to numbers, 
and the ever widening scope of activities on the 
part of the state and local branches seem to produce 
a deepened sense of responsibility in the minds of 
the delegates, who apparently are impressed with 
the privilege and pleasure of assisting in the direc- 
tion of this rising organization. The Springfield 


-convention was, as a result, the scene of much se- 


rious application and earnest work, against which 
but little distraction is to be noted. Imagine an or- 
ganization which, at one convention, can record the 
sanction of the affiliation of what amounts to three 
state branches, Minnesota, North Dakota and the 
Boston societies having been formally accepted; 
imagine a comparatively young organization that 
commands attendance of representatives of societies 
in fifteen states, and that these representatives have 
an annually increasing volume of charitable and edu- 
cational activities to report on—and one will realize 
that the convention, as a temporary clearing house 
for these activities, is an occasion for diligent appli- 
cation. Add to this that the meetings are always 
attended by a goodly number of priests who place 


| work above oratory, and one can comprehend the 


better the animus that prevails. “Fine,” “splendid,” 


| “excellent,” “wonderful” are not, as far as a watch- 
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ful observer has been able to learn, in the vocabu 
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during the convention: 
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lary of the conventions of the Cath. Women’s 
Union, regardless of how popular they are in some 
other Catholic organizations. 

This year’s convention, the tenth in the history 
of the organization, reflected both the religious ar- 
dor instilled in many of the delegates by the Euchar- 
istic Congress and the inspiration that emanated 
from the presence and participation in the General 
Convention of Cardinals Faulhaber and Piffl and a 
number of Bishops and other dignitaries. Thus 
while such routine matters as the adoption of a 
new Constitution, the acceptance of committee re- 
ports, of the very creditable reports of a number of 
state organizations (which, by the way, are charac- 
terized by brief, objective straightforwardness ) 
received the attention of the convention, inter- 
est was elevated and increased by the bril- 
liant church functions, the addresses and demonstra- 
tions at the tomb of Lincoln, the Conference on 
Ideals of Peace, the mass meeting on Sunday, the 
pointed addresses of the priests attending the meet- 
ings, the cordial remarks addressed to the meeting 
by Bishop Sigismund Waitz, of Innsbruck and Vor- 
arlberg. An event of high practical moral and so- 
cial value was the women’s mass meeting held on 
Monday evening in the K, of C. Building, at which 
the President of the Union, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, 
presented a summary of the activities of the organi- 
zation since the last convention, and Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Schlarmann, Chancellor of the Belleville 
Diocese, and Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, of Eu- 
gene, Ore., Secretary of the Rural Life Bureau of 
the Department of Social Action of the Nat. Cath. 
Welfare Conference, addressed the gathering. Msgr. 
Schlarmann spoke on The Holy Eucharist and 
Woman, Dr. O’Hara on Catholic Woman and Rural 
Life. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention treat of: 
Holy Father; the Kingship of Christ; the Charity of 
Christ; Cath. Women’s Work in the Modern World; 
Home, Marriage and Family Life; the Proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment; Missions; Hlasty Marriages; Chris- 
tian Modesty; Modern Dances. 

- The Union’s finances, while not large, are in a relatively 
satisfactory condition; receipts during the ten months last 
past having been $1701.53, which with a balance of 
$1142.09, brought the total up to $2844.62, against which 
amount there have been disbursements totaling $614.11, 
leaving a balance on hand of $2230.11 as of June 28. The 
attitude of the leaders and many members is very favor- 
able to the Central Bureau. Thus, while the President 
appointed a representative to collect subscriptions for the 
Bulletin of the Union, which the Bureau edits and pub- 
lishes, she also repeatedly stressed the duty of state and 
local officers in regard to this publication. Moreover, the 
Rev. A. Mayer, Spiritual Director, said on one occasion 
n “ . . In Missouri, in the monthly 
meetings, someone is appointed to take care of subscrip- 
tions for the Bulletin. I have referred to this fact in 
almost everyone of my messages. The Bulletin must be 
pushed, for it is the strong medium of our activities. 
Some lady should be appointed for the task mentioned at 
each meeting of every unit... .” Similarly, the distribu- 
tion of the Bureau’s Free Leaflets was urged by the Presi- 


dent, support of the Endowment Fund advised, and gen- 
eral co-operation solicited. ee oe. 


on may well look into the future with 
that one ambition which more 
i ry 
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carry it to growth and 
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achievement—willingness to work; and every wher 
members are at work in parish support and in chat 
iiabie endeavors. ‘This year again, the Presider 
pleaded for diligent, constant application to “Kleir 
arbeit.” There lies the secret of the success of th 
Catholic Women’s Union. 


Press Comment on Convention and Conferenct 


The Daily American Tribune, of Dubuque, in il 
issue of June 29, quotes Mr. A. J. Lorenz, corre 
spondent of one of the Chicago dailies, thus: 


The entire convention, it seems, stands in the sign ¢ 
the Eucharistic Congress of the past week in Chicag 
The fruits of the Congress are seen as a gigantic spi: 
itual demonstration for better understandng among tk 
peoples of the world, the speakers declared. 

* -* * 


Our Distinguished Visitors. 

Springfield is honored today by the presence of del 
gates and guests attending the gathering of the Cathol 
Central Verein of America and its auxiliary organizi 
tions. The city is specially honored by the presence ¢ 
two cardinals from Europe, His Eminence Michae 
Cardinal von Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, Ge 
many; His Eminence Frederick Gustavus, Cardin: 
Piffl, of Vienna, Austria, and other distinguished pe: 
sonages, who came to this shrine of liberty as part « 
their Eucharistic Congress itinerary. All denominatior 
unite in extending greetings to these visitors to a cit 
which prides itself upon its generous hospitality ar 
which this Sabbath day extends welcome as Abrahai 
Lincoln himself would extend greeting were he here : 
the flesh as he is in spirit. The civilized world will fir 
inspiration in the reverence here paid to the memory « 
Lincoln and the glory of God by these organizatiot 
and these leaders in religious thought here assemble 

Illinois State Register, June 27, 1926. 
* OK OX 


The Central Verein. | 

The Catholic Central Verein of America is in sessic 
in Springfield—a national convention, attracting del 
gates from many states, and honored in an unusual d 
gree by the presence of two cardinals and many hig 
prelates of the Catholic Church. A number of di 
tinguished laymen of the United States and Europes 
countries also are to be present. 

The Verein was organized many years ago for tl 
primary purpose of assisting German and Austric 
immigrants, but its program has expanded far beyor 
the original boundaries, This convention is animat 
by the spirit of Lincoln’s “with malice toward nor 
with charity for all.” International amity is the pri 
cipal topic to be discussed, and celebrated speakers a 
to be heard. 

On this auspicious and vital occasion, Springfie 
hopes to outdo herself in showing her hospitality. Whi 
the Catholics of the city feel their responsibility 
have taken the lead in arranging local details, — 
good to know that all, irrespective of religious cre 
join in a hearty welcome. ~< 

Illinois State Journal, June 26, 1926 


~ Convention Dates 
Staatsverband Texas, New Braunfels, July 
Catholic Union of Ohio, Cincinnati, July 25 
C. V. of Pennsylvania, Pottsville, August 21-2 
C. V. of New York, Buffalo, Sept. 4-7. 
C. V. of New Jersey, Newark, Sept. 18-19. 
State League of Mi 


__In the respec 
olic Women’s Unio 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by the 70 General Convention 
of thesG. 4 Vv. 


The Holy Father 

co the Holy Father the Catholic Central Verein of 
verica, assembled in its 70th annual convention, extends 
| filial greetings and pledges anew a most cordial al- 
ance. 
Mhe Holy Year has again made evident to the world 
intolerable position of the Prisoner of the Vatican. 
‘ps have indeed been taken to bring the Roman Ques- 
1 to a solution. We are gratified to observe that the 
istice done the Church in robbing her of her legiti- 
ce temporal possessions is beginning to be recognized 
| is at least in some measure being repaired. 

lowever, some proposals mistake the real nature of the 
arch. She is not a mere religious society. She does not 
2 her life to the State. She does not perform her sacred 
.ctions in virtue of a legalized permission of the State. 
> does not receive by grant of the State her rights to 
mrty, to property, or to the pursuit of her sacred aims. 
th absolutistic interpretation of the powers of the State 
most emphatically repudiate. 


\s we grant to the State an independent autonomous ex- 
nce in civil affairs, because in these things the State is 
complete and perfect society, so too do we demand for 
Church as an independent and perfect society, an un- 
tered, autonomous existence. From her Divine Founder 

received her existence; to Him she owes the sacred 
1 of leading men to the supernal life. And in order 
reach this aim she must have the powers requisite to 
: attaining of her end. These powers are primarily 
ritual. In their exercise she can tolerate no en- 
eachments, restrictions or curtailments. But neither 
1 there be denied her, composed as she is of men 
hing amidst the temporal things of this earth, such 
mporal possessions as may be needed for the fulfill- 
mnt of her eternal purposes. 5 


Tairminded men recognize the validity of such claims. 
his Edict of Freedom Constantine laid the foundations 
{the Patrimony of St. Peter. By free grants the Car- 
ingians established the Papal States. Never did any 
ber rule with more legitimate a title over temporal 
ssessions than the Pope of Rome. Neither by fraud, nor 
blence, nor conquest were the possessions of the 
surch obtained. Yet the Pope was despoiled of 
rm by force. Only complete justice can repair these 
-s of wrong. 

We view with deepest admiration the unbending con- 
mney of the Roman Pontiffs in defending the rights of 
> Church. It shall confirm us in our loyalty to the Holy 
s, in which, happy and free, we yield to none in the 
rid 


Kingship of Christ 


yin spite of the amazing material progress of recent tnnes 
dd the astounding multiplication of material goods the 
mrld is neither content nor happy. 
The reason is evident. Man in his pride has taken credit 
! himself alone for this progress, has forgotten that God 
the ultimate author of all good and has imagined that 
» can live and thrive without God and be a law unto him- 
Ff, and, in his weakness of nature yielding to his inor- 
inate desires and inclinations, has become immersed_in 
thly pursuits and enjoyments to the exclusion of God 
his life. 
‘ountless individuals of our generation have ejected God 
‘their minds and hearts; in countless homes God no 
has a place. God and His law are no longer con- 
in the counsels and actions of nations, and the 
is rapidly drifting into appalling conditions 
to those that prevailed at the coming of Christ. 
. inestimable benefits and blessings, both spiritual 
that were brought to mankind by our God 


i. 
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hrist, are not to be lost to the world * 


of our times, it is absolutely necessary that the world be led 
back to God and to faith in Christ. 

Hence our sovereign pontiffs, recognizing these deplorable 
conditions and ever solicitous for the spiritual and tem- 
poral wellbeing of mankind, have made special exertions: 
e. gr. Pius X, in accordance with his Motto: “Instau- 
rare omnia in Christo,” demanded early and urged fre- 
quent Holy Communion; Pope Benedict the XV urged 


the annual consecration of families to the Sacred 
Heart; while all of the Supreme Pontiffs of our 
day promoted devotion to the Most _ Blessed 
Sacrament and to the Sacred Heart. Moreover 


the reigning Pope Pius XI has instituted the feast of 
the kingship of Christ, to be celebrated annually by the uni- 
versal Church on the last Sunday of October, that all the 
faithful may the more regularly and efficaciously be re- 
minded that Christ is not only the Redeemer, but also the 
Supreme Law Maker and the Judge who will one day sit in 
judgment and reward or punish all according to their de- 
serts, and Who even now holds in His hands the destinies 
of all, individuals as well as entire nations; and that the 
children of Holy Church might the more effectively be in- 
duced, not only to let Christ rule over their minds, their 
wills and their hearts, but also the more zealously to exert 
themselves to spread Christ’s kingdom throughout the 
world. 

As a means to further the wishes of our Holy Father, we 
recommend that the State and District Leagues, and wher- 
ever possible even local societies, arrange celebrations in 
honor of the new feast, at which its full import shall be 
explained to our members and others; and that these 
celebrations be held on the feast itself or some other 
day in the Fall or Winter. 


Eucharistic Congress 


With joyful and grateful hearts we, as members of the 
Central Verein, acclaim the great honor and singular 
privilege afforded our country by the recent twenty- 
eighth International Eucharistic Congress, held in the 
City of Chicago, from June 20-24, 1926. Our gloriously 
reigning pontiff, Pius XI, in designating Chicago as the 
scene of the public expression of our belief in and 
ven2ration for the most holy Sacrament of the Altar, has 
signally honored our country. 

With appreciative and grateful hearts we acknowledge 
this gracious act of kindness and esteem on the part of 
our sovereign pontiff. 

To his Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein we like- 
wise extend our thanks for his untiring efforts to make 
the Congress a sacred and memorable event in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church of the United States. 

For the wholehearted and sincere co-operation in that 
event of all the people of the great metropolis of Chi- 
cago, non-Catholic as well as Catholic, we likewise ex- 
press our gratitude and appreciation. - 

We hope and pray that as a result of this great Con- 
gress our beloved nation now understands better than 
ever the spiritual aims of the Catholic Church, and that 
henceforth people of all classes and tongues may rally 
more eagerly around Jesus Christ, the Eucharistic Lord. 


-. International Peace 


The World War estranged the nations of the world from 
each other. Christian peoples, who should be united by 
ties of brotherly love and friendship, have forgotten the 
precept of Christ that men should love one another. Hatred 
and dislike of their former enemies of the battlefield still 
rankle in the hearts of many millions of men. In conse- 
quence one of the greatest of Christian ideals, the love of 
one’s enemy, is threatened. _ 


— 


Peace and good will must be restored among the nations 


of the earth. But there is no real peace other than that 


which may be obtained through Him who is the Prince of 
Peace; and it is the wish of the Holy Father that we 
labor for such a peace. ts 5 


Mindful. of the. exhortation of Benedict XV that the _ 


| Central Verein labor in particular for conciliation of the 


nations lately at war, we pledge to exert serious efforts in 


oe 4 
“Ze 
. 
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this direction, in order to bring about reconciliation and a 
better understanding among the peoples of the world, so 
that the peace of Christ may reign in the Kingdom of 
Christ. 

The Youth Movement 


Cardinal Newman’s demand for an intelligent, well- 
instructed Catholic laity, one of our greatest needs, can- 
not be realized unless the Catholic young men and young 
women of our couutiy prepare themselves to become 
Catholics of that type. While this is a duty they owe 
the Church and Society, a new emphasis has been laid 
on it by the inception of what has come to be known as 
the Youth Movement, which we look upon as a chal- 
lenge our young people should take up. 

Since the war Europe, and in a small measure our 
country also, has witnessed this development. Its out- 
standing characteristics are an awakening, among the 
young people, of idealism, of vision of other than ma- 
terial aims and ambitions; an increased interest in in- 
tellectual pursuits; an intelligent grasp of the great 
stirring religious, social, economic and political questions 
of the day and hour; a courageous declaration of posi- 
tion towards such questions; and a strong enthusiastic 
devotion to the causes that have elicited their interest 
and study. 

While the Youth Movement has engaged the atten- 
tion of some groups of young men in our country, it 
_ has been restricted almost entirely to non-Catholic cir- 
cles. But for the movement known as the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, the aspirations of youth have 
brought forth practically no noticeable fruit among us. 
Therefore, and because we have at all times urged in- 
telligent Catholic Action among young people, we deem 
it desirable to bring this development to the attention of 
the Catholic Youth of America, and to encourage them 
in well advised study and civic and social action, and to 
call upon them to promote among themselves Christian 
ideals, intellectual application to important issues and 
unselfish devotion to worthy causes. Reminding them 
of the fact that we owe the Vincent of Paul Societies to 
Ozanam and a group of other young students. 

(To be Continued.) 


Bishop Noli’s Remarkable Statement on 
the Ce Vv. 

As long as 25 years ago part of the members of 
the C. V. were prognosticating that its days were 
numbered. They were quite certain that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies would cause 
our organization to dwindle away. Others there 
were who, while willing and ready to co-operate 
with the Federation, believed that the C. V. was 
far from having outlived its usefulness. ‘The his- 
tory of what it has achieved since that time has 
_ more than warranted their expectation that our 

organization was not merely strong enough to 
carry on the activities to which it had applied 


__ itself for half a century, but imbued with suf-— 


attack new ones. Nevertheless, 


“During the many years of my active partic 
pation in local and national activities of the no 
defunct American Federation of Catholic Soci 
ties I became quite familiar with the purpose 
and operations of the Central Verein. 

“In those days the German Catholics of th 
United States deserved a great deal of credit fe 
the spread of sound social ideas and for the effo1 
they made to combat radicalism in all its form: 

“Let us hope that with the disuse of the Gei 
man language by the people belonging to forme 
German congregations, there will be no decreas 
in the interest in the study of social problems 0 
the part of the people connected with the variou 
State Leagues of the Central Verein. 

“Praying God’s blessing on your organizatio1 
Iam : 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 2 
“J. F, Now, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne.” 

The latter part of the communication prove 
how well the men, who were instrumental i 
founding the Central Bureau, built, because it 
evidently the activities centering around this i 
stitution which have impressed themselves mos 
on the Rt. Rey. Bishop of Fort Wayne. “3 

Central Bureau Endowment Fund 

Missouri has now entered the ranks of thos 
states which have paid in their allotment of the E1 
dowment Fund, having raised the sum of $25,00 
and $230 additional. ‘This showing is extreme 
creditable, since Missouri is one of the very fe 
states which have, while engaged in colle 
moneys for this fund, not neglected the suppo 
the Bureau. For a number of years past the Cat 
olic Union of Missouri has contributed no less th: 
one thousand dollars annually, and sometimes mo 
towards the current expense fund of the Bure 
Then, too, the present achievement is remark: 
for the fact that active men in the organi 
priests and laymen, after the Hermann cony 
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muted $493.00; Ohio $341.00; Indiana $108.40; 
sconsin $67.00; Michigan $25.00; Texas and 
rrth Daixota each $5.00; New York $3.00; Penn- 
vania $1.75; Nebraska $1.00; and the Cath. 
pmen’s Union at large $90.00. The fund shows 
33,514.43 received in contributed cash and securi- 


lL 


Why Aid Is Necessary for the Mexicans in 
the Southwest. 


(“he Mexican situation in the Southwest, so lit- 
understood by Catholics north of the Mason and 
<on line, places great responsibilities on the 
\aops and priests entrusted with the care of souls 
those parts of our country. Writing to a bene- 
tor, a priest, who had, through the Bureau, sent 
) Mass-stipends to the Bishop of Corpus Christi, 
Rev. Daniel A. Laning, Chancellor of that dio- 
‘e, describes the situation as follows: 

We have sixty-three priests laboring in the Diocese 
| of that number about four do not call upon the 
hop for their daily stipend. What could our Bishop 
iit there were not considerate people to help him? 
2 Mexicans are very poor, the best workmen among 
im not receiving more than $1.50 a day about nine 
mnths of the year and the rest of the time nothing. 
t they most all have families of 5 or 8_to support. 
aat is there left for the support of the little Mission 
irch, not to mention the support of the pastor? Yet 
- Bishop is placing a resident priest wherever it is 
manly possible to do so, for it is only through the 
ly contact with their pastor that these poor people 
going to be kept in the church. Even this has been 
de possible only through the untiring efforts of our 
thop to solicit help from those more favorably cir- 
mstanced. ; 

‘The school question,’ the writer continues, “is even 
re backward. There are hundreds of thousands of 
‘xican children getting little or no religious instrue- 
bn. We have not the means to build adequate schools. 
rtainly we have some. Here in the city of Corpus 
risti we have a beautiful school for the Mexican chil- 
en, but only seven other little schools at present. 
om for help and real Missionary work! Our Diocese 
full of nothing else but such opportunity.” y2 
Bishop Drossaerts, on the other hand, writing 
out the same time from San Antonio, his episco- 
| city, to which he had returned after attending 
- Eucharistic Congress, the C.-V. meeting at 
ringfield, and the celebrations conducted in St. 
suis in connection with the consecration of its 
Ithedral and the centennial of the diocese, writes: 
I now realize better than ever before the full extent 
}the many great sacrifices which the priests must un- 
go in this diocese propter Christum.” 


fir tasks, and to go to their assistance whenever 


Juite recently one of the Fathers of a religious 
unity, which has conducted special retreats 
en for many years, wrote us, saying that 
it was very gratifying to see the Bureau 
g to arouse new interest in the retreat move- 
+ unfortunately so far but little success had 
ed it. “The number of men making a week- 
reat once a year,” he writes, “as compared 


—a ae 


_the term proletarian or proletariat. 


It behooves us then to think of these priests and. 


with the number of Catholic men who undertake 
many a fishing trip or play golf over the week- 
end, is infinitesimally small.” 

Referring to a certain retreat house, opened 
during recent years and situated near one of the 
great centers of population in the Middle West, 
for the express purpose of meeting the needs of 
the men in a spiritual manner, our informant 
says: “The actual number of retreatants is 
smaller than the public imagines.” 

On the other hand, a recent issue of the Nach- 
richtenblatt fiir die  katholischen Gemeinden 
Hamburgs contains a_ glowing account of re- 
treats conducted at Blankenese, a suburb of Ham- 
burg. ‘The men’s course, conducted over Eas- 
ter,’ we read, ‘was devoted to the District Coun- 
cil of Catholic Workmen’s Societies, all of the 
parishes of Greater Hamburg sending represen- 
tatives. Unfortunately, just as many men as par- 
ticipated had to be refused on account of lack of 
room. The Easter week course for men, on the 
other hand, was entirely intended for St. Sophia 
Parish, Barembeck.” Other retreats for men, ac- 
cording to the article, were in preparation. 


Have We a Permanent Lowest Class? 
(Continued from page 122) 


There have been virtually no attempts made 
either to determine just what should constitute mem- 
bership in the American proletariat, nor what 
groups of our people are so permanently wedded to 
poverty that their members should be adjudged pro- 
letarians. That there-are such groups cannot be 
doubted. “A large number of the farm renters, who 
possess little else than a few household goods, an 
old Ford, and perhaps a cow or horse, must be thus 
classed. And what of the Negroes and Mexicans? 
Can the majority of the 12 million Negroes in our 
country be termed anything else than proletarians? 
Is this not also true of the majority of unskilled 
workers, and even of many semi-skilled workers? 
Nevertheless, even Graham Brooks in his much dis- 
cussed book on “The Social Unrest” does not apply 
But is it wise 
and safe to continue to assume that, because our 
country does offer many opportunities to those will- 
ing and strong enough to grasp them, there is no 
such thing as a lowest class of American society, 
whose members are and will remain proletarians? 
To suggest this thought, is the chief purpose of this 
article. a. cal 


i FP. K. 


In a complimentary reading notice on our jour- 
nal, Catholic Rural Life says, after referring to the 
distinctive character of the subjects treated : ; 

“The Catholic Central Verein of America has, in its 
treatment of economic and social problems, not forgotten 
the rural problems, and each issue of its official organ has 
some reference or other to economic and social problems 
of rural America. Catholic Rural Life congratulates Cen- 
tral Blatt and Social Justice, published at St. Louis, and 
now in its 19th year, and wishes for it an ever widening 
circle of readers.” = 


m1 
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Aus dem C. V. und der C. St. 


Das Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 

Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 

Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 

Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. Q. Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, ‘Tex. 

F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 
Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 

3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Auszere Vielgeschaftigkeit ist noch lange nicht Leben 
im wahren und heiligen Sinne. . .. Nur was ein Mensch 
mit gottzugewandtem Sinne dem Allerhéchsten zur 
Ehre und seinen unsterblichen Briidern zu Nutz und 
Frommen vollbringt, ist echtes, weltiiberdauerndes 
Leben. Dadurch allein gewinnt der Mensch Gewalt 
iiber seine fliichtige Lebenszeit und entringt ihr einen 
heimlichen Seen. 


Dr. Alfons Heilmann. 


Jahresbotschaft des Prasidenten des C. V. 
An die General-Versamnilung in Springtield. 
Der jiingst abgehaltenen 70, General-Versamm- 
lung des C. V., mit der die 10. Jahrestagung des 
Frauenbundes verbunden war, unterbreitete Prasi- 
dent Chas. Korz die nachstehende Botschaft: 


Mit Freude und Genugthuung darf der Central-Verein 
auf die 70 Jahre seiner Thatigkeit zurticklicken. Stets 
im Tinklang mit der kirchlichen Behdrde, entwickelte 
er sich in gesunder, wenn auch nothgedrungen langsamer 
Weise. Aber gerade dadurch ist es uns gelungen, nicht 
nur unbedachte Handlungen zu vermeiden, sondern uns 
auch jenes Zutrauen der Hierarchie zu erwerben, welches 
fur uns ein Sporn ist, auf den gesetzten Richtlinien 
voranzuschreiten. Dankbaren Herzens richten wir vor 
allem unsere Augen nach Rom hin, zum Vater der 
Christenheit. Unvergeszlich wird uns jenes Schreiben 
bleiben, das Se. MHeiligkeit, Papst Pius XI., an die 
Clevelander Versammlung richtete und in dem er un- 
seren Bestrebungen so anerkennende Worte zollt. 


_Als-ein-auszeres Zeichen der Dankbarkeit haben auf 


unsere Aufforderung hin die meisten Vereine kleine 


Gaben zu einem Peterspfennig bewilligt, der durch un- ~ 


seren Freund und Gonner, den Hochwst. Bischof 
Schrembs, dem hl. Vater iibermittelt wurde mit der Ver- 
sicherung unserer kindlichen Treue und tiefsten Erge- 
benheit. 

Eine weitere Gelegenheit, den Papst unserer Liebe 
und Ehrerbietung zu versichern, bietet sich im kom- 
menden Jahre, indem Vertreter des Central-Vereins 
nach Rom ziehen und zu den Fiiszen Sr. Heiligkeit 
knieend unserer Dankbarkeit Ausdruck verleihen werden 
fiir alle Auszeichnungen, die uns im Laufe der langen 
Jahre von Seiten des hl. Stuhles zutheil geworden sind. 
Das Romfahrtkomitee hat Ihnen seinen Plan vorzulegen 


, 


welchen ich Sie anzunehmen und mit allen Kraften zu 
férdern bitte. — 


_ ja, das 
stie? zu 


Grunde liegt. Wahrend der nachsten Tage soll nut 
erortert werden, auf welche Weise wir das in Chicage 
Erlebte praktisch auf unser privates und Offentliche 
Hardeln einwirken lassen wollen. 

Die Anwesenheit so vieler Stammesgenossen att 
Deutchland, Osterreich, der Schweiz und anderet 
Theilen Europas ist ein weiterer Vortheil fur uns: au 
dem Austausch der Meinungen und Erfahrungen erwar 
ten wir reichen Gewinn zu ziehen. Wir heiszen dahe; 
alle unsere lieben Besucher aufs herzlichste willkommer 
und danken denselben fur die uns gewahrte Ehre ihre! 
Betheiligung an unserer Generalversammlung. | Wii 
kdnnen unsre Versammlung ja nicht vergleichen mit der 
Katholikentagen der. Alten Welt, was Umfang unc 
auszeres Geprange betrifft: aber eines konnen wir ver: 
sichern: dieselbe Treue zum hl. Glauben und derselbs 
Eifer fiir die aus ihm hervorquellenden Lebensprinzipier 
erfiillen die Herzen der Amerikaner deutscher Abkunft. 


In Bezug auf die Leistungen unsrer Central-Stell 
verweise ich Sie auf den gedruckt vorliegenden Berich' 
unseres verdienten Direktors, Herrn F. P. Kenkel. Die 
ser Bericht enthalt werthvolle, Beachtung heischend¢ 
Mittheilungen, die jedem Vereine vorgelegt und vor 
seinen Mitgliedern besprochen werden sollten. Hier sol 
nur eins betont werden: Die unermidliche und tiefbe- 
griindete Vertheidigung der Eltern-und Burgerrechte 
seitens unserer C, St. gegenitber dem Versuch, eine 
nationale Erziehungsbehorde zu schaffen, war eine sc 
ausgezeichnete Leistung, dasz sie den Dank aller Katho- 
liken verdient. Durch die Abfertigung der diesbezig- 
lichen Vorlagen wurden nicht nur unsere Rechte ge- 
wahrt, sondern auch den Steuerzahlern Ersparnisse 
errungen. Ob jetzt die Mitglieder des Central-Vereins 
den Werth ihrer Central-Stelle begreifen und richtig 
einschatzen, wird die Erfahrung lehren. Mittlerweile 
bedauern wir lebhaft, dasz der Sicherstellungsfonds noch 
nicht zur Thatsache geworden ist. Eine an die Nach- 
lassigen gerichtete Ermahnung scheint nichts zu fruch- 
ten. Unseren wackeren und treuen Vereinen und 
Mitgliedern, welche ihr Opfer bereits gebracht haben, sei 
unser Dank ausgesprochen. Um den Ansfall seitens 
nachlassiger und gleichgiiltiger Zweige zu decken, miis- 
sen wir an unsere opferwilligen Mitglieder appellieren, 
durch weitere gelegentliche Gaben den Fonds vernal 
lichen zu helfen. Gott wird ihnen dieses Opfer lohnen 
Das betreffende Komitee wird itber das Jahresergebni: 
Bericht erstatten. : 

Ein Entwurf der neuen Konstitution, der Ihnen heue: 
unterbreitet wird raumt hoffentlich mit dieser Ungleic 
heit des Opferbringens fiir alle Zukunft auf. Vielleich 
auch mit der bald sprichwortlich werdenden Gedanken- 
losigkeit und Nachlassigkeit so mancher unserer 
amten, das grészte Hindernis einer regen Wirksamk 
Lobend sei hervorgehoben, dasz die Staatszweige Co 
necticut, New Jersey, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Tex 
regelmaszig monatliche Berichte einsandten. V 
einigen anderen gelangten hie und da Berichte in 
Hand des Prasidenten. Auch rithrige Sekretire vor 
Einzelvereinen erfreuten uns mit gelegentlichen M 
theilungen. Aus diesen Berichten ist su ersehen, das: 
vielerorts die von unserer Centrale gegebenen A 
gungen befolgt werden. Vortrage wurden recht fle 
anberaumt; die legislative Bethatigung ist in -einigen 
Staaten hervorragend. Wir hoffen, dasz bald alleror 
die gleiche Rihrigkeit einsetzen wird, denn von. ib 
gefordert von einem allgemeinen regen Opfersinn, han, 
die Zukunft unserer Organisation ab, 

In erfreulicher Weise haben sich die kath. Geselle 
vereine wahrend des Jahres in unsrem Lande ge 
Der KolpingssOhne harrt in Amerika eine beso 
Aufgabe. Schon lange versuchen wir auf den 
lischen Arbeiter einzuwirken; prac 
bisher die so9 
geeigneter Um 
Auf 
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re Gelegenheit, nochmals auf die Bedeutung unseres 
enbundes hinzuweisen, soll nicht versaumt werden. 
1 immer schatzen viele unserer Manner denselben 
irhtig ein. Heute nimmt die Frau im Offentlichen 
fn eine ganz andere Stellung ein als fruher. Daraus 
>> sich die Nothwendigkeit, auch die katholischen 
sen sozial und politisch zu schulen, und sie zu be- 
“en, die christliche Weltenschauung zu vertheidigen 
szu fordern, besonders angesichts der Bestrebungen 

neuheidnischen Generation. Was bisher von un- 
Frauen geleistet wurde, zwingt jedem Vorurtheils- 
1. Achtung ab. Deshalb sollte aber auch unser 
-enbund tiberall und allgemein durch die Mannerwelt 
dert werden, denn dadurch schaffen wir dem Cen- 
Verein eine werthvolle Hilfstruppe. 


-e Entwickelung der Zustande in Mexico erheischt 
re Aufmerksamkeit. Als Burger eines Landes, das 
rn Bewohnern volle Religionsfreiheit gewahrt, pro- 
mren wir gegen die schandliche Kirchenverfolgung 
ns der jetzt herrschenden Gewalten in Mexico. 
:hzeitig sollten wir aber auch aus den Vorgangen in 
mm Lande lernen, wohin es fithrt, wenn im katho- 
cen Lager Lauheit und Gleichgultigkeit gegenuber 
eigenen religidsen Interessen einreiszen. 

‘ir tagen auf historischem Boden. Der_ groszte 
rrikaner nach Washington, der Martyrer-Prasident 
hham Lincoln, lebte einst in diser Stadt und seine 
blichen Uberreste ruhen in Springfield. Aus seinem 
ee tonen uns seine Worte entgegen “WITH MAL- 
TOWARDS NONE, WITH CHARITY FOR 
_” Worte, die so recht die Bedeutung der Nach- 
jebe in Erinnerung rufen. Die furchtbare Katas- 
he des Weltkrieges, mit dem aus ihr geborenen 
zgedanken, der auch heute noch gelegentlich zum 
firuck gelangt, beweist wie sehr die Welt auf dieses 
‘ot vergessen. Eines der Hauptiibel unserer Tage, 
ibertriebener Nationalismas, ert6tet in hohem Masze 
Verstandnis fiir die Solidaritat der menschlichen 
lischaft. Auch auf diesem Gebiet sucht der Cen- 
Verein bahnbrechend zu wirken. Die Liebe, welche 
eucharistichen Geheimnis entstrahlt, musz wieder 
Gedanken der Volkerallgemeinheit voranleuchten. 
1m will unsere Konvention die Nothwendigkeit und 
ckmaszigkeit einer wahren Vd6lkerverséhnung _be- 
“a und in erster Linie die katholische Welt Amerikas 
idie heilige Pflicht aufmerksam machen, dieses hehre 
k mit allen Mitteln zu férdern. Diese Thatigkeit 
bz die Kronung des Eucharistischen .Kongresses 
-n und die Vertreter aller Nationen miissen sich in 
stHlicher Liebe die Hande reichen als Kinder des 
an Vaters, der in Himmel ist. Ohne die Erreichung 
hes Zieles miszte der Grundgedanke des Kongresses 
2 Bedeutung verlieren. Wenn diese Versammlung 
1 nur in bescheidenem Masze dazu beitragen wird, 
he erhabene Aufgabe zu fordern, so diirfen wir uns 
‘hnt fiihlen und wir konnen uns getrost sagen, dasz 
1 der Aufgabe gerecht geworden, welche uns der hl. 
er gestellt hat. ate 
‘ége der in Brodgestalt verborgene Heiland unsere 
hung segnen; moge er unsere Erkenntnis und un- 
»n Willen lenken und uns befahigen, mitzuarbeiten an 
| Erneuerung der Welt in Christo. 3 
yelobt seien die hl. Namen Jesus, Maria, Joseph! 
pringfield, IJ1., im Juni 1926. 

| CHARLES KORZ, Prasident. 


i= 
| 
ia Auch ein Zeichen der Zeit. 

einem Landstadtchen des mittleren Westens 

ngte das Angebot an uns, uns eine vor mehreren 

‘rzehnten angelegte Pfarrbibliothek zu tiberwei- 
| ‘Der Pfarrer der betf. Gemeinde schreibt: 

ibt hier niemand, der deutsche Biicher lesen mochte. 
Sie wiinschen, werde ich eine oder zwei Kisten voll 
» Central-Stelle schicken.” 


- tbersehen werden dirfen. 


dies gchért zu den Zeichen der Zeit, die 


Aus den Staatsverbaenden 


Staatsverband Connecticut vollzieht Griindung 
eines Frauenbundes. 


_In seinem an die C. St. eingesandten Bericht tber 
die 39. Generalversammlung des Staatsverbandes 
Connecticut, die am 29.-30. Mai in der Herz Jesu 
Gemeinde zu Hartford abgehalten wurde, erklart 
der Sekretar Martin S. Lemke u. a.: “Frau M. 
Kellenberger, aus New Jersey, half eifrig bei der 
Griindung eines Frauenbundes fiir unsren Staat 
mit. Diese Griindung war vielleicht das bedeut- 
samste Ereignis der heurigen Versammlung.” Fin 
sclcher Schritt ist in der That ein bedeutsames 
Ereignis. Dabei war dieses Vorgehen keineswegs 
das einzige wichtige Moment der Versammlung. 

Hervorstehende Momente waren auch das _feierliche 
Hochamt, das der hochw. Dr. Krebs, von der Universitat 
Freiburg, zelebrierte und bei dem der hochwst. Maurice 
McAuliffe, erkorener Hilfsbischof von Hartford, die 
deutsche Festpredigt hielt; Anregung und Ermunterung bot 
die erfolgreich verlaufene Massenversammlung, bei der 
hochw. Dr, Krebs, Hr. Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J., Prasident 
des C. V., Hr. Jos. Albrecht, Sekretar des C. V. von New 
York und Hr. Nic. Dietz, Brooklyn, Ansprachen hielten. 
Dann waren die Geschaftssitzungen nicht nur gut besucht 
sondern zeitigten auch ansehnliche Arbeitsleistungen. Wiaeae 
berieth man von neuem iiber die Aussichten, einen Neu- 
England Zweig des C. V., mit Einschlusz der Massachu- 
settser Vereine, ins Leben zu rufen; dann beschlosz man, 
eine weitere Geldsumme fiir die C. St. aufzubringen, 
wahrend die Konvention aus der Kasse $100.00 fir jene 
bewilligte; weiter wurde Anregung zur Mitarbeit mit der 
C. St, durch Vertheilung der Flugschriften, Abonnieren 
auf das Central Blatt usw., gegeben. New Britain wurde 
als Vorort fur die nachstjahrige Tagung gewahlt. 


Staatsverband Oregon tagt in Sublimity. 

Dasz den Deiegaten aif der Konvention des C. V. 
die Freude wurde, einen offiziellen Vertreter des 
Staatsverbandes Oregon, in der Person des hochw. 
Fr. Scherbring, zu begriissen, ist einem Beschlusz 
der am 29. Mai zu Sublimity abgehaltenen 10. Jah- 
resversammlung des Staatsverbandes Oregon zu 
verdanken. Jene T'agung dieses kleinen aber rihri- 
gen Verbandes war nach mehr als einer Richtung 


hin anregend. 

So verhandelte man u. a. itber den Bericht des Aus- 
schusses, dem die Pflicht obliegt, die Gelder aufzubringen, 
die man benothigt zur Bestreitung der Unkosten der in 
priesterarme Gegenden ausgesandten Katechisten. Der 
Ausschusz wurde aufgefordert, seine Bemithungen fortzu- 
setzen. Einen weitern Gegenstand der Verhandlungen bildete 
der Antrag, den Frauenvereinen den Anschlusz an den 
Staatsverband zu ermédglichen; die Beamten sollen fiir 
die Ausfihrung dieses Beschlusses Sorge tragen. Aus den 
unterbreiteten Berichten ergiebt sich dasz der Verband aus 
fiinf Vereinen, mit zusammen 356 Mitgliedern, besteht, und 
dasz $797.50 an Krankenunterstutzung sowie $1283.00 an 
Sterbegeldern ausbezahlt wurden wahrend des Jahres. Die 
Vereine waren auf der Versammlung durch 31 Delegaten 
rertreten. Die Konvention beschlosz, dem neuen Erz- 
bischof von Portland, Msgr. Howard, die Huldigung und 
Gliickwiinsche der Mitglieder zu iibermitteln. 

Ansprachen hielten Rev. Fr. Scherbring, weiland Kom- 
missarius, und Rev. Oscar R. Hentges, C. S. C., Portland. 
Die von Rev. Scherbring als Vorsitzenden des Resolutions- 
komitees verlesenen Beschliisse behandeln: Die soziale Be-- 
deutung der hl. Eucharistic; Jugenderziehung; Anhang- 
lichkeit des Volkes an den Klerus; Siebenhundertjahrfeier 
des Todes des Hl. Franziskus von Assisi; haufiger Kom- 
munionempfang der Manner. Portland wurde als Vorort 
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der Tagung 1927 gewahlt. Die neuen Beamten des Ver- 
bandes sind: Kommissarius: Rev. Oscar Hentges, C. S.C., 
Portland; Prasident: August Benz, Portland; Vize-Prasi- 
dent: M. Weinacht, Mt. Angel; Prot. Sekretar: Aug. 
Moormann, Shaw; Finanz-Sekretir: F. Fritz, Portland; 
Schatzmeister: A. Weber, Portland. 


Tagung des Vereinsbundes von Illinois. _ 

Neunzig Delegaten betheiligten sich an den Sit- 
zungen der 32. Generalversammlung des Kath. 
Vereinsbundes von Illinois, die gleichzeitig mit der 
des C. V. in Springfield tagte. Leider muszten jene 
mehreren Sitzungen des Plenums und der Aus- 
schiisse des C. V. fernbleiben, weil die zwei Dele- 
gatenversammlungen des Staatsverbandes  gleich- 
zeitig mit diesen am Samstag und Montag stattfan- 
den. Der tiefe Eindruck der mit der C. V. Tagung 
verbundenen bedeutsamen Veranstaltungen und der 
Arbeitswille der Delegaten gestalteten die Konven- 
tion immerhin zu einer der bedeutsamsten in der 
Geschichte des Verbandes. 


In seiner Jahresbotschaft erklart der bisherige Prasident, 
Hr. Nic. Kluetsch, Chicago, das Legislaturkomitee habe 
mit Fleisz und Geschick gearbeitet, ebenso der Staats- 
zweig des Frauenbundes. Wahrend ein eigenes Komitee 
uber Organisationsbestrebungen berichtete, sagt die Bot- 
schaft tiber diesen Gegenstand: “Der Central-Verein hat 
Tichtiges geleistet, und es ist unser Wunsch, dass jeder 
Verein in den vielen deutschen Gemeinden des Staates 
sich ihm anschliesze. Man agitiere besonders unter den 
HI. Namen Jesu Vereinen fiir die hehre Sache des C. V.” 
Uber die Sammlung fiir den Stiftungsfonds der C. St. 
berichtet Hr. Kluetsch: “Leider haben wir unsren An- 
theil an dem Stiftungsfonds noch nicht aufgebracht; ich 
bitte alle Vereine dringend, ihren Antheil einzusenden.” 
An einer anderen Stelle besagt die Botschaft: “Mit Stolz 
empfehlen wir den katholischen Gesellenverein und begriis- 
sen die Mitglieder des Generalprasidiums aus Deutschland 
und- wunschen ihnen Erfolg.” 

Hr, Frank Trutter, Springfield, Vorsitzer des Legisla- 
turkomitees, berichtete fiir diesen Ausschusz; Sekretar 
Fred Gilson, Chicago, tiber Organisationsthatigkeit; Rev. 
George Nell, Effingham P. O., referierte tiber Arbeits- 
gelegenheiten der Vercine in der Pfarrei, und Rey. Jos. 
Adams, Chicago, tber Kirche und Gesellschaft. Aus 
Riicksicht auf die Kiirze der zu Verfiigung stehenden 
Zeit wurden die Berichte der Vorsteher der Distrikts- 
verbande knapp gehalten. Es wurden erwahlt: Peter 
Trost, Peru, Prasident; Christ. Freiburg, Quincy, 1. Vize- 
Prasident; Frank. Buedel, Springfield, 2. Vize-Prasident; 
George J. Stoecker, Chicago, Korr. und Finanz-Sekretir : 
Fred. A. Gilson, Chicago, Protokollierender Sekretar; 
Aug. Selzer, Edwardsville, Schatzmeister; Exekutivko- 
mitee: P. Zimmermann, Beckemeyer; Jodocus Melzer, 
Peoria; C. F. Pauler, Freeport; A. Winking, Quincy; Leo 
Gies, Chicago; J. Layendecker, Springfield—Die nachst- 
jahrige Konvention wird in Decatur tagen. 


Tagung des Staatsverbandes Nord Dakota 
: in Richardton. 

Schwierigkeiten und Priifungen, wie sie der 
Staatsverband Nord Dakota fast Jahr fiir Jahr seit 
seiner Griindung erlebt hat, wiirden manche andere 
Vereinigung geschwacht haben. Unsren Verband 
haben sie aber anscheinend gestihlt, und heute steht 
er stark und arbeitsfreudig da, wahrend er auszer- 
dem in den letzten paar Jahren eine neue Stiitze ge- 
wonnen hat an dem Frauenbunde, der sich eines 
raschen aber gesunden Wachsthums erfreut. Die 
diesjahrige Konvention, die am 8.-9, Juni in Rich- 
ardton stattfand, stand im Zeichen der Herrschaft 
des eucharistischen Konigs, und dieser Grundge- 


danke spiegelte sich in Ansprachen und Beschltsse 


wieder. . | 

Bereits am 7. Juni trafen Delegaten ein und an diese} 
Abend wurde die Versammlung des Exekutivausschusst 
abgehalten, der auch andere Delegaten beiwohnten. Mo: 
gens am 8, fand nach einer Geschaftssitzung die Parac¢ 
statt, deren Theilnehmer sich an dem Festgottesdienst bi 
theiligten, wahrend dem der hochwst. Vincent Wehrl 
O. S. B., Bischof von Bismarck, die Predigt hielt. Nae 
dem gemcinsam eingenommenen Mittagessen, wurde gege 
zwei Uhr die Massenversammlung einberufen, zu a 
mehrere Herren von auszerhalb des Staates als Redner eit 
geladen worden waren, und bei dem Rev. Hermann Mai 
dry, O. S. B, von Richardton, den Vorsitz fuhrte. Re 
John H. Slag, von Bismarck, sprach uber Erziehung; H 
Frank Kueppers, von St. Paul, Minn., uber den Ausba 
des Vereinswesens und Aufgaben der Vereinsmitgliede 
Rev. W. Wey, von Rush City, Minn., uber die soziale Bi 
deutung der Hl. Eucharistic; und Rev. Albert Mayer, ve 
St. Louis, Geistlicher Berather des Frauenbundes der Ve 
Staaten, ber die Nothwendigkeit der Organisierung un 
der caritativ-sozialen Bethatigung der katholischen Fraue’ 
wobei er auch die Wichtigkeit der Austtbung der Burge 
pflichten hervorhob. “Der Zudrang zum Richardtoner Kj; 
tholikentag,” erklart der “Nord Dakota Herold,” “war ej 
gewaltiger. Das schOne Wetter trug sicherlich dazu be 
dasz die Leute von weit und breit gekommen waren.” | 

Nach Schlusz der Massenversammlung wurden die Gi 
schaftssitzungen, und zwar sowohl des Staatsverbandes a’ 
auch des Frauenbundes, fortgesetzt. Der Abend war eini 
Unterhaltung gewidmet, und am Mittwoch Morgen far 
das Seelenamt fiir die verstorbenen Mitglieder des Staat 
verbandes und des Frauenbundes statt. In der darauffolger 
den Schluszsitzung des Verbandes wurde die Abanderur 
des Namens-des Staatsverbandes in “Kath. Central Vere; 
von Nord Dakota” beschlossen. _Erwahlt wurden: Pras 
dent, Martin Klein, St. Anthony; Vize-Prasident, J. 
Wald, Karlsruhe; Sekretar, F. Schuchard, Dickinsot 
Schatzmeister, Paul Sand, Balta. Die von der Versamn 
lung angenommenen Beschliisse behandeln: Stuhl Petr 
Kath. Erziehung; Selbsthilfe der Farmer. 


Staatsverband Kansas kann auf besondere 

Leistung zuriickblicken. 2 

Eine ihm zur Ehre gereichende Leistung hat de 
Staatsverband Kansas im verflossenen Vereinsjaht 
ausgeftihrt, woritber dessen Prasident auf der am | 
und 2, Juni zu St. Marks abgehaltenen Jahresver 
sammlung mit Genugthuung berichten konnte. Ar 
seine Aufforderung hin haben namlich im letzt 
Herbst und Winter Kansaser Gemeinden, Vereir 
und Einzelne $572.00 beigesteuert zur Linderur 
der durch die Diirre in Texas verursachten Not 
und diese Gabe ist durch Vermittelung der Bea 
des Staatsverbandes Texas der Gemeinde in 
Rock zugewiesen worden. Dieses Vorgehen 
Staatsverbandes ist umso bemerkenswerther w 
kein allgemeiner Aufruf an die Staatsverbande g 
richtet worden war. Die Kansaser Beamt 
wuszten, dasz in Texas ein Nothzustand herrsch 
und das gentigte, sie und die Vereine und Gemei 
den zum Handeln zu veranlassen, 


C. St. fehlenden Summe einbezahlt habe. Auss 
wurde auf der Tagung eine fiir die Missionen be 
Kollekte aufgenommen, die $40.00 ergab, wahre 
vorigen Herbst eine gleiche Summe bei der in Ost 
haltenen Versammlung des Distriktsverbandes as 
bracht wurde. eiatae oan 

Die Versammlung wurde mit einem feierlichen H 
amt eingeleitet, das der hochw. J. J. Grueter, An 
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imissarius, unter Assistenz zelebrierte, und bei dem 
J. P. Miller, C.SS.R., von West Wichita, die 
iligt hielt. Sieben Priester, einschlieszlich der Ge- 
ten, wohnten dem Amte und der Versammlung bei. 
rr kurzen, nach dem Amte abgehaltenen Geschaits- 
mng, und dem gemeinsam eingenommenen Mittag- 
lé, folgte der Katholikentag, bei dem Hr. F. P. 
kel, Leiter der C. St. die Hauptansprache, tber 
nolische Aktion, hielt. Prasident Mohr erstattete bei 
blben Gelegenheit seinen Jahresbericht, wahrend 
J. J. Grueter den in St. Marks und Umgegend 
er thatig gewesenen Priestern einen Tribut des Dankes 
e, worauf das Resolutionskomitee die Beschlusse 
rbreitete. Abends fanden in der Gemeindehalle die 
lilschluzfeierlichkeiten statt. 
n Morgen des 2. zelebrierte Rev. J. K. Herrman, 
(Ost, unter Assistenz, ein Requiem ftr die versior- 
n Mitglieder des Staatsverbandes, bei dem _ Rev. 
ar predigte. In der darauf folgenden Schluszsitzung 
l1Konvention lauschten die Delegaten den Ausfthr- 
en des Leiters der C. St. ttber die Thatigkeit dieser 
talt und die vielen Arbeitsgelegenheiten, die sich ihr 
den Vereinen bieten. Man bestimmte Herndon, 
County Rawlins, als Vorort fir die nachstjahrige 
sammlung und wahlte die bisherigen Beamten_wie- 
namlich: Kommissarius, Rev. J. J. Grueter; Prasi- 
M. Mohr, St. Marks; Vice-Prasident, Ben Engel- 
ht, Andale; Sekretar-Schatzmeister, John A. Suel- 
cop, Colwich; Mitglieder der Exekutive, Jos. Erbert, 
JEllis, F. W. Kluth, Atchison, und Nic. Thimmesch, 


selegaten und ihre Familien waren des Lobes voll 
- die vortreffliche Aufnahme und Bewirthung, die 
tin der von dem betagten aber ristigen hochw. N. 
bler versehenen St. Marks Gemeinde fanden. Die 
1dem goldenen Jubilaum der Gemeinde verbundene 
ming gestaltete sich so zu einem wahren Volksfest. 


s»schiuesse Ger 70. Generalver- 
sammilung des C. V. 
Stuhl Petri—RGmische Frage. 


-m HI. Vater entbietet die 70. Generalversammlung 
Central-Vereins seine von kindlichem Gehorsam 
wegebenen Griisse und verspricht ihm von neuem 
e Anhanglichkeit. 
Jahrend des Hil, Jahres ist der Welt die unhaltbare 
-e des Gefangenen im Vatikan von neuem vor Aug- 
heefuhrt worden. Allerdings that man Schritte zur 
sung der rémischen Frage. So haben wir mit Freude 
ommen, dass die—der Kirche durch den Raub ihrer 
tmassig erworbenen Besitzungen zugefiigte Unge- 
ntigkeit als solche anerkannt zu werden beginnt und 
1 Theil wenigstens rickgangig gemacht wird. 
edoch werden dabei Vorschlage laut, deren Urheber 
Forderer das wahre Wesen der Kirche verkennen. 
nicht nur eine religidse Gesellschaft. Noch ver- 
| sie dem Staat ihren Bestand. Sie itbt ihre heil- 
1 Befugnisse auch keineswegs unter einer ihr etwa 
Staate gewahrten Vollmacht aus. _ Sie erlangt 
heswegs vom Staate ihr Recht auf Freiheit, Eigen- 
oder die Verfolgung ihrer geheiligten Aufgaben. 
auf solch absolutistischer Auslegung der Staats- 
beruhende Auffassung iiber das Wesen der 
» yerwerfen wir auf das nachdriicklichste. 
ie wir dem Staate in birgerlichen Angelegenheiten 
unabhangigen autonomen Bestand zugestehen 
‘in diesem Bereich eine vollstandige und_ voll- 
“Gesellschaft bildet, so fordern wir anderseits 
‘irche, als eine unabhangige und vollkommene 
uneingeschrankte, — auton era ee 
von ihrem géttlichen Urheber: ihn 
we Ziel des tiberweltlichen Lebens, 
“ist. Soll sie das Ziel der ihr vor 
rreichen, so muss die Kirche 
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1 diirfen, die sie zur Er- | 


reichung ihres Endziels austiben muss. Diese Gewait 
ist hauptsdchlich geistiger Art. Bei ihrer Ausubung 
darf die Kirche keine hindernden Ejingriffe, Beschran- 
kungen oder Schmalerungen dulden. Es darf ihr aber 
auch solch irdischer Besitz, wie sie ihn zur FErfullung 
ihrer ewigen Aufgabe benéthigt, zumal sie aus Men- 
schen zusammengesetzt ist, die inmitten der irdischen 
Dinge der Welt leben, nicht vorenthalten werden. 

Gerecht denkende Menschen anerkennen die Berech- 
tigung solcher Anspruche. Durch das _ konstantinische 
Ivdikt wurden die Grundlagen des Patrimoniums Petri 
gelegt. Durch freie Zuwendungen begrtindeten die Ka- 
rolinger die papstlichen Staaten. Kein Herrscher hat 
je mit verbriefterem Besitzrecht weltliches Gebiet re- 
elert als die rOmischen Papste. Die Besitzungen des 
Hl. Stuhles wurden weder durch Betrug noch durch 
Gewaltthat noch durch Eroberung erworben.  Nichts- 
destoweniger ist der Papst ihrer durch Gewaltthat be- 
raubt worden. Nur durch ein volles Mass Gerechtig- 
keit kénnen diese ungerechten Handlungen wieder gut- 
gemacht werden. 

Wir hegen die tiefste Bewunderung fur die unbeugsame 
Festigkeit, mit der die romischen Papste die Rechte der 
Kirche vertheidigen. Dieses Verhalten der Papste be- 
3tarkt uns in unsrer Treue dem HI. Stuhl gegentiber, die 
wir freudig und freiwillig leisten und in der wir hinter 
niemand zuruckstehen. 


Das Konigthum Christi. 


Trotz des erstaunlichen Fortschritts auf materiellem 
Gebiete in jiingster Zeit und der bewunderungswiirdigen 
Vermehrung irdischer Gtiter ist die Welt weder zu- 
frieden noch glucklich., 

Der Grund ist klar. In seinem Stolz hat der Mensch 
diesen Fortschritt ganz auf sich selbst zuriickgefuhrt; 
er hat vergessen, dass Gott der Urheber alles Guten ist 
und hat sich eingebildet, dass er ohne Gott zu leben 
und gedeihen und sein eigener Gesetzgeber zu sein ver- 
mag; und schwach und haltlos, von seinen unordent- 
lichen Wiinschen und Neigungen verftihrt, geht er ganz in 
irdischen Bestrebungen und Vergniigungen auf, Gott aus 
seinem Leben ausschaltend. ; 

Ungezihlte Menschen tinsres Geschlechts haben Gott 
aus Herz und Sinn verbannt; in unzahligen Familien 
herrscht Er nicht mehr; Gott und seine Gesetze werden 
bei den Berathungen und Unternehmen der Nationen 
nicht mehr beriicksichtigt, und zusehends verfallt die 
Welt Zustanden, jenen ahnlich, die bei der Ankunft des 
Heilands herrschten. 

Wenn die unschatzbaren Vortheile und Segnungen 
zeistiger und zeitlicher Art, die unser Gott und Erloser 
Jesus Christus der Menschheit beschieden, der Welt in 
unsren Tagen nicht verloren gehen sollen, ist es_un- 
bedingt nothwendig, dass die Welt wiederum zu Gott 
und zum Glauben an Christus zurtickgefthrt werde. 

Deshalb haben die Papste unserer Zeit, weil sie diese 
beklagens werthen Zustande erkannten, und bemuht um 
das ewige und zeitliche Wohl der Menschen, besondere 
Anstrengungen gemacht, den Ubelstanden zu steuern. 
in Ubereinstimmung mit dem Programm seines Ponti- 
akats “Omnia instaurare in Christo” hat Pius X. den 
irihen und haufigen Empfang der Hl. Kommunion 
gefordert bezw. empfohlen; Benedikt XV. hat die all- 
jahrliche Weihe der Familien an das hlst. Herz Jesu 
dringend empfohlen; samtliche Papste unsrer Zeit ha- 
ben die Andacht zum hlst. Altarssakrament und zum. 
hist. Herzen geférdert. Ferner hat der glorreich regier- 
ende Papst Pius XI. das Fest des Kénigthums Christi 
eingesetzt, das jahrlich in der ganzen Kirche am letz- 
ten Sonntag im Oktober begangen werden soll. Die 
Feier dieses Festes soll die Glaubigen wiederholt und 


| nachdriicklich daran-erinnern, dasz Christus nicht nur 


der Erléser sondern auch der héchste Gesetzgeber und 
Richter ist, der einst zu Gericht sitzen wird uber alle 
Fei alle nach Verdienst belohnen oder bestrafen wird, 
und der heute in seinen Handen das Schicksal aller, der 
Kinzelnen wie der Volker und Nationen, halt; dasz die 


| Glaubigen umso wirkungsvoller angeleitet werden m: 
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gen, Christus die Herrschaft einzuraumen tber ihren 
Geist, ihren Willen und ihr Herz; und dasz sie be- 
wogen werden mogen, sich eifriger zu bemthen, das 
Reich Christi auf Erden auszubreiten. 

Als ein Mittel, die Wunsche des Hl, Vaters zu for- 
dern, empfehlen wir, dasz die Staats-und Distrilctsver- 
bande, wie auch die einzelnen Vereine, woimmer mog- 
lich, Feiern zu Ehren des neuen Festes veranstalten, 
dessen Bedeutung bei dieser Gelegenheit unsren Mit- 
gliedern und anderen erklart werden soll; solche Feiern 
sollen am Feste selbst oder an einem anderen Tage 
wahrend des Herbstes oder Winters abgehalten werden. 


Der Eucharistische Kongress in Chicago 


Freudigen und dankbaren Herzens erklaren wir unsre 
Erkenntlichkeit fur die grosze Ehre und das besondere 
Vorrecht, die unsrem Lande durch die Abhaltung des 
28. lnternationalen Eucharistischen Kongresses am 20.- 
24. Juni 1926 in Chicago zutheil geworden. Unser glor- 
reich regierender Hl. Vater, Pius XI., hat dadurch, dasz 
er jene Stadt als Schauplatz fiir das 6ffentliche Bekennt- 
nis unsres Glaubens an und unsrer Verehrung fur das 
allerheiligste Sakrament des Altares bestimmt hat, uns- 
rem Lande eine auszerordentliche Auszeichnung wider- 
fahren lassen. Wir anerkennen diesen gnadigen Erweis 
der Achtung und der Giite der Hl. Vaters mit tiefer 
Dankbarkeit. 


Seiner Eminenz George Kardinal Mundelein sprechen 
wir unsren Dank aus fur seine rastlosen Bemuhungen, 
jenen Kongresz zu einem frommen und denkwiirdigen 
Ereignis in der Geschichte der katholischen Kirche uns- 
tes Landes zu gestalten. 

Die Bevélkerung der Weltstadt Chicago, Katholiken 
wie Nichtkatholiken, versichern wir unsrer Werthschat- 
zung und unsres Dankes fiir ihre hochherzige und edel- 
muthige Mitwirkung am Gelingen dieser groszartigen 
Veranstaltung. 

Wir hoffen und beten, dasz als Folge dieses hochbe- 
deutsamen Kongresses unser Volk besser als bisher den 
uberirdischen Charakter der Mission der katholischen 
Kirche erkennen mége, und dasz die AngehGrigen aller 
Klassen und Nationalitaten sich bereitwilliger in den 
Dienst Jesu Christi, des Eucharistischen Kénigs, stellen 
werden. 


Volkerfriede. 


Durch den Weltkrieg sind die Vd6lker der Erde 
einander entfremdet worden. Christliche Vélker, die 
mit einander durch die Bande der Bruderliebe und der 
Freundschaft eng verbunden sein sollten, haben das 
Gebot des Heilands, liebet einander, vergessen. Hasz 
und Abneigung gegen die ehemaligen Feinde auf dem 
Schlachtfeld beherrschen noch immer die Herzen von 
Millionen. Infolge dessen steht eines der hdchsten 
christlichen Ideale, die Feindesliebe, in Gefahr, in Ver- 
gessenheit zu gerathen. 

Friede und Freundschaft miissen wieder unter den 
Volkern aufgerichtet werden. Jedoch, es giébt keinen 
wahren Frieden als den, welcher nur durch Ihn erlangt 
werden kann, der der Friedensfiirst ist. 

Nun ist es der Wunsch des Hl. Vaters, dasz wir 
uns fir einen solchen Frieden bemihen. Eingedenk der 
Aufforderung Benedikts XV., der Central Verein moge 
im besondern fiir die Verséhnung der sich noch jungst 
bekampfenden Volker wirken, geloben wir, dieser Auf- 
gabe unsre Krafte zu weihen, so dasz eine Vélkerver- 
standigung und V6lkerversOhnung herbeigefiihrt wer- 
den mégen, damit der Friede Christi im Reiche Christi 
zur Wirklichkeit werde. 


Die Jugendbewegung. 

Es wird nicht méglich sein, die Forderung Kardinal 
Newmans, dasz der Laienstand intelligent und wohl un- 
terrichtet sein soll, zu verwirklichen, wenn nicht bereits 
die katholische Jugend beider Geschlechter sich bemitht, 
diesen Anforderungen zu geniigen, Wahrend dies eine 
von ihnen der Kirche und der Gesellschaft ohnehin ge- 
schuldete Pflicht ist, so wird diese Verpflichtung gegen- 


wartig noch verscharft durch das Auftreten ei 
Bewegung, die unter dem Namen Jugendbewegung 
kannt geworden ist und die wie eine Herausforderg 
sich darstellt, die unsre katholische Jugend nicht 

beantwortet lassen sollte. : 
Diese Bewegung, seit Ende des Krieges in Eure 
erstarkt, hat in unsrem Lande weniger Anklang ~ 
funden. Ihre charakteristischen Merkmale sind ein } 
wachen des Idealismus unter den jungen Leuten, % 
Erwachen des Verlangens nach anderen als materiel 
Zielen; erhohte geistige Regsamkeit und Thatigkeit; 
geistiges Erfassen der weltbewegenden  religios 
sozialen, volkswirthschaitlichen und politischen Tag 
fragen; eine muthige Stellungnahme zu diesen Frag 
und cine hochherzige, begeisterte Hingabe an die Sac 
die thre Aufmerksamkeit erregt und ihren Ernst gefess! 
halt. 
Wahrend die Jugendbewegung in unsrem Lande alk 
dings in gewissen Kreisen F6rderung erfuhr, fand | 
bisher katholischerseits nur geringe Unterstutzung. -I 
in der Catholic Students Mission Crusade verkorpé: 
Bewegung ausgenommen, hat sie bei uns keine nennef 
werthen Friichte gezeitigt. Deshalb, und weil. wir 
jeder Zeit eine von geistiger Regsamkeit zeugende / 
tion der katholischen Jugend beftrwortet haben, halt 
wir es fur angebracht, die Aufmerksamkeit der kath 
lischen Jugend unsres Lande auf diese Bewegung } 
lenken, ihr zu empfehlen, sich klug berathenem Studiy 
und einer klug geleiteten Thatigkeit auf dem Gebiete d 
nichtpolitischen burgerlichen und sozialen Aktion h 
zugeben; und wir fordern sie auf, unter sich einen ide 
Sinn wie auch die Beschaftigung mit wichtigen Frag 
und cine selbstlose Hingabe an wurdige Ziele zu pfleg 
Eingedenk der Thatsache, dasz die Bewegung, der ¢ 
St. Vincent von Paul Gesellschaft entsprang, von ein 
Schar junger, von Frederic Ozanam gefithrter Student 
in Fluss gebracht worden ist: 
(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


Macht verpflichtet 3 
Eine der jiingsten Ausgaben des Pfarrboten ¢ 
St. Franz von Sales Gemeinde zu St. Louis enthi 
den Jahresbericht des in jener Pfarrei bestehend 
Zweiges des Dritten Ordens des Hl. Franzisk 
U.a. legt er Rechenschaft ab iiber die von dies 
Zweige fiir Werke der Nachstenliebe im Laufe d 
letzten Jahres verausgabten Summen. Es ergi 
sich daraus folgendes Bild: 
Fur arme Kyanke —.. 22 4.......4 ae 
Fiir Waisenkinder und Neger-........000.00. 3; 
Fur ‘Taubsttinmmense=._.. ee oe ee 
Fir arme Studenten im Auslande......00..... 
Fur. arme Orgensiewt ’s...38e oss eee 
Bur hi, Messen test... eee 
Fiir die Nothleidenden in China (Opfer der 
Uberschwemmung) 
Fur das “Biytistin 2 \....x..ncethaee. oi eee 


Fiir die zweite Kapelle ebendaselbst (Mitglieder 
der Jungfrauensodalitat) ... ' 


Nit rr ttt teen ee eee ne ee eee ee eee eee ow 


VAT sich) ko ee a: $1,0 
Also etwas tiber eintausend Dollars brachten 
pe dieses einen Zweiges des Dritten Ord 
fir mildthatige Zwecke auf! Allerdings zahl 
412 Mitglieder, so dasz der Einzelbeitrag si 
etwas uber $2.20 belduft. Nun aber gehd 
Mitglieder dieses Zweiges auch anderen 
vereinigungen an, die ebenfalls ansehnliche 
gen sozial-caritativer Art aufweisen. 
Im Verhiltnis zu diesen Leistungen der 


vereine stehen jene der Distrikts- und S: 
= . ai “a 


